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l\IR. GL.\DSTOXE'S pamphlet, The Vatican Decrees ill 
t/lcir bcarill<-![Oll C'itnl Allcgiallcl', is in everybody's hands, 
and for long to come Catholics ,vill be asked, , \Yhat 
have you got to say to l\Ir. Gladstone?' l\Iany replies 
have been \vritten; Inorc than the intrinsic value of 
the production deserved. 1'he character of the book 
is peculiar in its style, a style so different from the Inan 
whell he writes \vith clear and certain knowledge of 
his subject. Place it by the side of his Ilolneric books 
or his Financial Statements, and it \vill be at once un- 
derstood \vhat I Inean. To read it is like looking into 
a lan.dscape \vhcre shifting clouds and fogs leave us 
scarcely a definite object in sight by ,,'hich to tell \1S 
,vhere in the \vorld \ve are. Broad assertions are 1l1ade, 
then contracted in their COIn pass, then expanùed ancw 
into yet broader and stronger affinnatiolls; and \\.hen 
\ve come to the end of them, 'vc are irresistibly drivcn 
to ask, \Vhat does l\lr. Gladstone precisely mean, and 
,vhere are his proofs? Hence the conclusion is forced 
upon us, that this cannot be 1\11'. Gladstone after all ; 
he must be swayed by prolnptcrs on Inorc than one 

ide of hitn, \vho thro\v his Inind into confusion. Be- 
fore, then, \ve conle to the singular stylc of his Expos- 
tulation, let us consider: 5 



. 
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Glad!ìto1le's E.1jJosfulatio1l U1l1
avelled. 


1. THE SOURCES OF AIR. GLADSTO::"
E'S I:t\SPIRATION. 


The Inixed universities forced upon their Catholic 
subjects by the policy of the Gennan Governlncnts 
have long been a source of troubles to the Church, and 
one remote result of these troubles has been to disturb 
the otherwise clear mind of the ex- Prilne I\linister 
In those universities the chairs of Catholic philosophy 
and theology \vere placed under one roof with the 
chairs of professors \vho, in the I1atne of philosophy, 
often sapped the foundations of reason; and, in the 
natne of theology, not unfrcquently denied the divi- 
nity of Christ, the authority of revclation, or even the 
nature of God. I t is itn possible for such opposite 
schools of thought and doctrine to consort together 
,vithout some of the Catholic professors and pupils 
contracting a taint froIn their un believing associates. 
For the doctrines of schools are not confined to lecture- 
r0001S, and pupils themselves beconle professors in 
their season. If, through the force of faith and piety, 
very Inany Catholics escaped from the contagion, others 
less faithful contracted a laxity of principle that led 
thenl, as professors or teachers, to devise erroneous 
theories affecting the foundations of reason, the con- 
stitution of the Church, certain doctrines bearing on 
faith, or the relations of the Church with civil society. 
By persistence in such teaching they drew disciples 
after theIn. Not seldoln the adlnonitions of their 
Bishops proved in vain, and consequently their errors 
wcre denounced to tl
e I-Ioly See. 'rhen followed cx- 
atllinations, decrees of the Sacred Congregations, and 
apostolic letters or encyclics froln the Pontiffs. L
t it 
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suffice to give the nalncs of Gunther, FroschaiTInler, 
and the unauthorised asselnbly of divines in i\Iunich 
of ScpteITIbcr 1863, ,,'hich foreshado\vcù the herctical 
sect of the Döl1ingcritcs. \Vhilst some of these teachers 
bowed to correction, others fell back upon the disin- 
gen uous tactics of the J ansenists, either to evade the 
supreme authority or to question it. Irritated against 
the Iloly See for the checks put on their uncatholic 
teaching, the professors fell back upon the ancestors of 
their unquiet spirit. They invoked the expiring Galli- 
CaniS111 which the court lawyers and theologians had 
fraiTIed for the use of the I(ings of France. l'hey had 
ancestors in }{'ichard of the Sorbonne, in DrontheiITI of 
Treves, better known as Febronius, in Eybcl of Vienna, 
in the Council of Ems and the Synod of Pistoia; all 
indeed condemned by H.oIne and reprobated by the 
Church, but all serviceable to Inen prepared to ,,'ith- 
dra\v thelnselves from the decisions of the Apostolic 
Chair. \Vhatever else they might allow, the infallibility 
of the authority that condell1ned them they \vould not 
agree to. 
The unsound taint ,vas brought to England by cer- 
tain young laYlTIen, pupils of Dr. Döllinger or others 
associated \vith him, and exhibited itself in the later 
1111JTIbers of the Ra1Jlbll'r, after it passed into their hanòs, 
in the H01Jle alld Forcl:t;"Jl Review, the J.\'ort/t Britis/t 
RC'i l icw, and the Chrollicle. But the Catholics of this 
country repelled thc poison, and these publications 
dropped rapidly one after another into their grave. 
To go back a 1110ment, othcr errors had arisen in 
France, chiefly froITI the pen of the unhappy De la 
:\Iennais, errors sl1bvcrsi\'c of thc foundations both of 


. 
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Church and State. Although condemned by H.0111C at 
the instance of the French Bishops, and although his 
distinguished follo\vcrs left him to stand alone in his 
resistance, yet other errors, milder but dangerous, 
fprang up as remnants of his teaching at a later period. 
In reaction against these errors there arose another 
class of unsound doctrines that touched upon the rela- 
tions of reason ,vith faith, \vhilst there ,vas another 
class to contend against in \vhich ,vas advocated either 
Rationalisll1, or SOlTIe sort of PantheislTI. 
Not only had the Popes of recent times to strive 
against these various errors infecting even mem bers of 
the Church, but they had like\vise to contend against a 
nUlTIber of political assaults upon the rights and im- 
lTIunities of the Church that for many ages she had 
held in undisputed possession. From the time that 
Napoleon 1. had foisted his Organic Articles into the 
Concordat concluded between him and the Pope, there 
had been successive violations of conventions ,vith the 
Holy See on the part of various governments, and those 
of the most unjustifiable character. Civil marriages 
,vere forced upon Catholic populations; ungodly sys- 
tems of education \vere forced upon them against their 
will; Bishops ,vere imprisoned for nlaintaining the prin- 
ciples of their religion anù the rights of their sees; the 
Catholics of Russia and of the Polish kingdom \verc 
ruthlessly dealt with, especially under the Emperor 

icholas, their Bishops exiled to Siberia, and every- 
thing that the stiff politico-religious bigotry of the 
Greek schism could devise, \vas put in force to undcr- 
Inine and destroy the Catholic faith in those regions. 
Th
 ecclesiastical rcven ues of Spain were seized by 
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the revolution under Espartero, its monasterics sup- 
pressed, and their quiet inhabitants dispersed to starve 
or die. Ho\v the Papal States \\"ere scized upon, the 
Pope dispossesscd, the Church denuded, thc religious 
institutions destroyed, and everything dcvoted to God 
confiscated, and that mainly for the benefit of adven- 
turers \vho have plundered the whole of beautiful Italy. 
no one knows better than .:\11'. Gladstone. But it 111ust 
be kept in mind that everyone of these acts \vas de- 
fended by the speech and pens of Inen who, to exhibit 
SOine shado\v of reason for their perpetration, invoked 
the nalnes of liberty, modern civilisation, and progress. 
1\11 the errors above intimated, - \vhether anti- 
rational or rationalistic, \vhether anti-Christian or pan- 
theistic. whether subversive of the Church or of civil 
society-for the secret societies, the revolutionists, 
and the cOlnmunists \vere undern1ining states and de- 
stroying throncs-\vhether opposed to Christian Inar- 
riage or to Christian education,-whether subyersive of 
the rights of conscience or of established Christianity,- 
all these it becalne the sacred and solemn duty of the 
Popes to expose, denouncc, and mark \vith their cen- 
surc as anti-Christian errors. Not only had thesc 
n umcrous errors and irreligious acts to be aotcd and 
denounced in defence of religion and for the instruc- 
tion of all Catholics, but likewi5c the false pleas and 
the deceptive language by \vhich, under thc pretence 
of freedom, civilization, and progress, these nlonstrous 
assaults upon truth, upon morality, upon religion. upon 
civil order, upon established rights and possessions, 
\vere in spcech and innluncrable writings defended. 
Against a cOlnbination of ad\pçrsaries anq adverse çir- 
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cun1stanccs such as history gives no example of, and 
\vith a magnanin1ity and fortitude \vorthy the noble 
line of Pontiffs, this \vas done; and the allocutions, 
apostolic letters, and encyclicals in \vhich this \vas 
done, and \vhich range from the reign of Pius VI. to 
that of Pius IX., but chiefly of Pius IX., from the 
nature of the case, are not aggressive, but defensive. 
Each onc of these docutnents is addressed either to 
t he Cardinals Of to the Bishops upon the errors or 
t.
vents that had arisen at the period of its publication; 
and frotn the text of these docu111ents the no\v famous 
Syllabus \\'as extracted. 
I t is ilnportant to observe that the Syllabus \vas 
published on the 8th of Dccember 18 6 4, exactly five 
years before the Vatican Council cOlnn1enced, and that 
in July 18 6 7 the Bishops assembled in Rome, to the 
an10unt of t\VO hundred and sixty-five, for celebrating 
the canonisation of the Japanese l\lartyrs, presented a 
joint address to his l-Ioliness, to \vhich most of the 
Catholic Bishops of the \vorld sent their adhesion, in 
\vhich they solemnly accepted the doctrines of the 
Pontiff in the follo\ving terms: ''.IV e have come free to 
the free Pontiff IZing, with equal good-\vill, devotcd as 
pastors to the interests of the Church, and as citizens 
to the interests of our several countries. That 
hnpiety n1ay not pretend to ignore this, or dare to deny 
it, \ve Bishops condemn the errors that you have con- 
demned, and reject and detest the new and strange 
doctrines that are everywhere propagated to the injury 
Df the Church of Jesus Christ; \ve reprobate and con- 
demn the sacrileges, rapines, violations of ecclesiastical 
imlTIunity, and other crimes committed against the 
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Church and the See of Peter. This protestation, 
which \ve ask to be inscribeà in the records of the 
Church, \ve like\vise confidently proffer in the name of 
our absent brethren, \vhether detained at home by 
force, where to-day they weep and pray, or \vhether by 
n
ason of urgent affairs or sickness they cannot to-day 
be present \vith us.' 
Two years and a half, therefore, before the Council 
of the Vatican assembled, the Bishops had given their 
spontaneous adhesion to the doctrines of the Syllabus, 
and to the Papal documents from \vhich they \v"ere ex- 
tracted. This is a proof added to hundreds given us 
in history that the Popes do not pronounce on the doc- 
trines or affairs of the Universal Church except in the 
sense of the Universal Church. This chain of facts 
should be kept in n1ind by everyone \vho \\'oldd fonn 
a right appreciation of Mr. Gladstone's Expostulation. 

'\nother fact to be kept in mil'ld is this, that the doc- 
trine of the Ilnn1aculate Conception was not òefined in 
1854, until petitions for it had been long pouring into 
H..OIne from evcry part of the Church, until every Bishop 
of the Church had been called upon to give the tradi- 
tion of his See, the sense of his clergy and peoplc, and 
his own vie\vof the subject, and until the \\"holc traòi- 
tion of the Church from the ./\,postles had been investi- 
gatcd. 1'he schisInatic Greeks raised a con1plaint that 
the Pope should no\v first proclain1 a doctrine th
lt the 
East had always believed in. So far \vas this defini- 
tion froIn being' the deadly blo\v of 1854,' to use 1\lr. 
Gladstone's words, 'at the old historic, scientific, and 
1110deratc school.' -:T \Vhat 
 bearing on civil allegiance' 
* Page 15. 
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this definition can have, it would bè very difficult to 


say. 
To return back on this narrative to the unsound 
Gennan professors and their disciples; no sooner did 
the Pope convoke the General Council than they took 
alann. vVhatever good ,vas hoped from it by all 
stanch Catholics, \vho received its announcetnent with 
joy, these lax professors felt that it boded no good to 
their designs. \,yhen the Pope invited the Bishops to 
send theologians and canonists to ROlne, inviting sonle 
men distinguished for learning and prudence from 
various parts of the \vorld himself, that they might 
give their assistance in preparing drafts of decrees for 
the cat1ling Council, it is a \vell-known fact that certain 
Inen of this party, one especially \vhom \ve need not 
here natne, \vere bitterly disappointed at their being 
overlooked. 
In the month of l\Iarch 1869, nine months before 
the Council met, the party of \VhOln I speak opened 
firc upon the coming Council in the A ugsburg Gazette.. 
They proclaimed to the ,vorld that it was the \\'ork of 
the Jesuits; that the Syllabus ,vas to be made a dog- 
matic decree; that the Infallibility ,vas to be carried 
by a trick, a surprise, a sudden caB for its acclamation 
by the Fathers; that the rights of the Catholic civil 
powers in the Council \vere t<? be set aside--the fact 
being that the Catholic powers declared it to be their 
intention to \vatch the proceedings, but to abstain 
froln interfering. It \vas proclaimed in a voice from 
Styria that 'the efforts of the Council were declaring 
\yar against civilization;' and the organ of the party 
especially devoted itself to the protection of State 
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in tercsts. 
f They th us an tici pated i\I r. Gladstone by 
four years and a half, and proved hinl to be a tardy 
copyist. These and other points of like character werc 
urged from day to day upon the world in every form 
of vituperation and sarcasm, and \vith every 'rusty 
,veapon' that the enenlies of the Holy See of whatever 
age could furnish forth. All this professcd to conlC 
, from a Catholic point of view,' the one profession in 
,vhich they differ from their great disciple of the 
Anglican establishment. Everyone of these predic- 
tions proved false in the result; yet thus \\'as it that 
the professors thre\v their flaming torch upon the anti- 
Catholic \vorld, anù kindled a universal conflagration. 
Palnphlets follo\ved this strealn of fiery articles. -'\. 
little knot of surviving Gallicans wcre hard at \\'ork in 
Paris. The Protestant ,,"orld \vas keenly alivc, of 
course, and the infidel anù the athcistic world, and all 
, their literary organs. Their cry they took \vith thcir 
arguments from the Gennan professors, and this cry 
,vas: l'he civil power and society arc in danger froIn 
the Council of the Vatican, and the Infallibility is in- 
tended to crush the liberties of mankind. 
Prince IIohcnlohc, it is no\v aÙlnitted, ,\'as tutorcd 
by Dr. Döllinger beforc he sent his diplolnatic circular 
to the courts of Europe, to invoke their repression of .111 
evil so threatening. Count von Arniln, the Prussian 
Alnbassador at ROIne, \vas sent by Prince I-Iohenlohc 
later on to the samc diploll1atic teacher. The En1pcror 
of the French promised that the Council should not be 
disturbed \vhilst sitting, but he likcwise \\'LiS put ill 
Inotion against thc definitio!1; and cl newspaper W.lS 
* See Dr. Hcrgcnrothcr's Anti-Jallus, chap. f. 
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published under govenllncnt auspiccs in Paris, \vhich, 
though in nlilùer tenns than the A ugsburg Ga:Jctte, had 
a good deal of its inspiration. It \vas daily sent to such 
Bi
hops of the Council as might be supposed to be open 
to its influence; but I never could understand ,vhy it 
,,'as sent to me. I\Ir. Gladstone ,vas Prime l'vlinister of 
England, and he had his representative at ROlne. Dur- 
ing the period of the Council three hundred despatches 
\vere sent home. This I kno\v authentically. \Vere 
they all the ,vork of his ostensible representative, or 
\vere there other agents at \vork ,,,ho \vere nearer the 
Church, and more intinlate ,vith the AlIgsbll1"g Ga:;ette.9 
This has ahvays been suspected. It is certain, ho\vever, 
that the then Prilne l\1inister caught SOlne of the infec- 
tion that foreign statesrnen had ilnbibed froln the Ger- 
Inan professors, \vhen he gave the hint of retaliation 
upon the Church for intruding into the civil sphere. 
Doubtless the notion of turning the Syllabus into dog- 
Ina, and the Infallibility into an instrUl11ent against the 
civil po\ver, had been already nlade to loom before his 
mind. Such a notion was, nevertheless, the pure result 
of heated irnagination, and, as \ve shall hereafter sho\v, 
never had the slightest ground in fact. 
vVho ,voldd not have assumed that these impres- 
sions had been effaced through better know'ledge gained 
later on? In the interval bet\veen the Council and l\1r. 
Gladstone's article in the COlltc111þorary Reviczv, that 
states!nan had been a most generous friend to his Cath- 
olic fello\v-countrYlnen. He had protected our princi- 
plcs against strong opposition in the Elementary Edu- 
cation Act; he had repealed the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act, an ilnmensc boon to us; he had freed Catholic 
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Ireland froin the incunlbrance of a State Church not in 
harnlony with the relig-ion of the people; he had even 
intended \vell in his Irish University scheme, except 
that he \vas unable to realise the depth and tenacity 
\\"ith \vhich Catholics hold to their principles, or to 
understand \vhat experience of the evil of mixed uni- 
versities we had already before us on the Continent. 
I Io\v sad it is that, by an outrage as unprovoked as it 
was unexpected, 1\lr. Gladstone should put our grati- 
tude to a strain so intense! 
The prejudice inflicted on l\lr. Gladstone's tnind 
during the Council had seemed to sleep, till his vindi- 
cation of Ritualism \voke it up again. His fierce attack 
upon the Catholics, and especially upon the converts, 
in the ContclIlPorary Rcvic7.v, led to private expostula- 
tions from convert friends. \Vas it possible for Catho- 
lics to be silent under his imputations? This seems to 
, have surprised him, and to have stung his sensitive 
Inind. I-Ie resolved to expostulatc in his turn, and to 
hit a fierce blo\v at men \vho darcd to think he coulù 
be \\Tong. Thc ne\vspapers told us of his visit to Dr. 
Döllinger beîore his Expostulation appeared, and of 
his visit to Dr. Döllinger's principal English pupil iIn- 
Inediately after it carne out. The points raised in that 
proù uction are the points raised by the Döllingeritcs 
beforc the Council cominenced and during its sitting, 
when yet these Inen hung loosely on the Church, and 
they have been forced forward \vith still greater vehe- 
1ncnce by them since they becan1c an excomnlunicdted 
sect. 
\Ve have next to exanlinc l\Ir. Gladstone's own 
statcinent of his motives. 
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II. l\1R. GLADSTOKE'S OBJECT AND lY10TIVES. 


NEAR the close of last session of Parliament, \vhen 
the Public \V orship Bill was before the House, 1\1r. 
Gladstone proposed a series of resolutions protective 
of the Ritualists that dropped dead on the instant. 
He subsequently relieved his mind in the well-known 
article defensive of Ritualism in the ContC1llþorary Re- 
vie'lv. But there \vas one point \vhich the accolnplished 
political fencer had especially to guard, and that \vas 
the popular impression that Ritualislll leads to the 
Catholic Church. Nor could Mr. Gladstone forget that 
he had himself been repeatedly and publicly charged 
,vith being a Catholic. Since Lord John Russell's 
Durham Letter it had become a habit in England to 
scourge the Ritualists on the backs of the Catholics; 
so this unfair and dishonorable cruelty ,vas no innova- 
tion, but a good Protestant tradition ,vith a ritual of its 
o\vn-that the Catholics be striped for the crimes of the 
Ritualists. 
Mr. Gladstone struck out with his unjust blo\vs in 
the follo\ving terms: 
, But there is a q
estion which it is the special pur- 
pose of this paper to suggest for consideration by my 
fello\v-Christians generally, ,vhich is more practical 
and of greater illlportance, as it seems to me, and has 
far stronger claims on the attention of the nation and 
of the rulers of the Church than the question \\Thethcr 
a handful of the clergy are or are not engaged in an 
utterly hopeless and visionary effort to Romanise the 
Church and people of England. At no time since the 
bloody reign of 1\lary has such a scheme been possible. 
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But if it had been possible in the seyentcenth or eight- 
eenth centuries, it \vould still have becolne irnpossible 
in the nineteenth; ,\"hen Rome has substituted for the 
proud boast of Sell/per Cadi"llt a policy of violence and 
change of faith; \vhen she has refurbished and paraded 
ane,v every rusty tool she ,vas fondly thought to ha\'e 
disused; \vhen no one can become her convert ,vithout 
renouncing his moral and mental freedonl, and placing 
his civil loyalty and duty at the mercy of another; and 
",hen she has equally repudiated modern thought and 
ancient history, I cannot persuade myself to feel alann 
as to the final issue of her crusades in England, and 
this although I do not undervalue hcr great po\ycrs of 
mischief. '7:" 
In his Expostulation l\Ir. Gladstone confesses to 
the seeming roughness of SOIne of these expressions,' 
and tells us that had he been addressing his Catholic 
fello\v-countrymen he '\vould have striven to avoiJ 
them.'t After this q ucstionable apology, he does not 
hesitate at once to addrcss thenl to his Catholic fel- 
lo,,'-countrymen, and sets about defending- theln. 'fo 
our great astonishInent, he even dec1ares that his asser- 
tions ' are not aggressivc, but defensive.'::: It is an old 
saying that history rcpeats itself. The Durhaln Lctter 
of 1849 \vas not aggressive, but dcfensive; thc 1'itlcs 
Act ,vas not aggressive, but defensive; Prince Bis- 
Inarck's ruthless persecution of the Church is not ag- 

ressive, but defensive; \vhencvcr any unprovohcd at- 
tack is lrladc upon the Catholics, it is not ag-gressivc, 
but defensive. In their original context in the COll!l'/ll- 
.;c. COlllt//lþorary Rt'vilW, October IS7-l, pp. 673-4. 
t Page 6. t Page 7. 


. 
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þorary Rt''iJ ie'LV , these offensive terms ,vere simply of- 
fered as a cOlnfort, to the Anglican Establishment; as 
consolation to her for the loss of the able men \v horn 
the Catholic Church has gained, or is gaining, froln 
her; as an assurance to her that conversions ,vere dra\v 
ing to an end; and as an intitnidation to us, lest that 
assurance might not prove true. 
To the converts thelnselves, Inen as \vell educated 
and capable of forming a judgment as himself, some of 
theln his old and intimate friends froln youth on\varc1s, 
1\1 r. Gladstone could not have addrcssed a Inore offen- 
sive or a less effective insult than, in this sort of stage- 
aside voice, to tell the \vorlel at large, then to half 
apologise for it, and next to tell the converts them- 
selves outright, that they have renounced their' men- 
tal and Inoral freedom,' that they' have placed their 
civil loyalty and duty at the mercy of another,' and 
that they have done this after their Church has' equally 
repudiated modern thought and ancient history.' 1\'1r. 
Gladstone has read the \vritings of the Inore distin- 
guished converts, and must therefore kno\v that they 
are far from thinking \vhat he asserts of them. But 
these things he does not knovv; he kno\vs not the mind 
of the converts, nor the Inind of the Catholic Church, 
nor does he Seell1 to have ever deeply reflected on the 
nature and scope of mental and n10ral freedoln. To 
these subjects \ve shall return in due tilne. 
l\'lore than one convert, friends of IVlr. Gladstone, he 
tells us, have expostulated \\.ith him on the passage in the 
C01l/enlfora?'y ]-?cvic'Zf.!. \Vhereu pon he lays do\vn a doc- 
trine as surprising in the mouth of a Christian as it is 
singular in its l110de of statclnent. First he tells us 
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that' neither the abettors of the Papal Chair, nor any 
one \vho, ho\vever far from being .an abettor of the 
Papal Chair, actually \vrites from a Papal point of vie\\., 
has a right to relnonstrate \vith the \\"orId at large.' 
\Vhat does this n1ean? Is it meant to say that men 
\vrite from the Pope's point of view \\"ho do not take 
the Pope's point of vie\v? Are men Catholics and nOl1- 
Catholics at one and the san1e time? Are they out- 
\vardly Catholics and in\vardly Protestants? \Ve kno\v 
of no such men. Half a dozen lnen of an opposite statnp 
\ve know, and l\lr. Gladstone kno\vs theIn, men \vho 
profess to be Catholics,- \vhilst they attack the Catholic 
faith, and do their best to degrade the Papal Chair. 
l\1en \vho, some of thenl at least, although the Papal 
Chair be not the vine of Noah, endeavour to imitate 
the sin of Chanl. 
It is something ne\v and strange in one \\"ho has 
,read the Prophets, the Apostles, the \ V ord of Christ, 
and something of the Christian Fathers, and \\"ho pro- 
fesses the Christian name, to maintain that the Church 
has no right to expostulate \vith the \vorld at large, 
\\'hilst the \vorld at large has a right to expostulate 
\vith the Church. ,rrhc \vorld at large,' continues 1\lr. 
Gladstone, , on the contrary, has the fullest right to re- 
nlonstrate, first, with his Holiness: secondly, with those 
\vho share his proceedings; thirdly, even \vith such as 
passively allo\v and. accept theIn.' * This necessarilr 
includes, first, the Pope; secondly, the Bishops: thirdly. 
the clergy and laity-the whole Church. The SHJll of 
this doctrine is, that the Church has lost its right to 
teach the world, and the \\'odd at large has gained the 


* P;Jgc 7" 
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right to teach the Church. \Vhen or how the world 
gained this ne\v authority lYlr. Gladstone does not say. 
\Vhat a descent froln the Church Principles published 
by the same author in the year 1840! 
\Ve have hcre a specimen of that singular style that 
runs throughout the Expostulation. First,' the \vorld 
at large' has a right to remonstrate \vith the Church; 
then the \vorld at largc is brought nearer our seoses in 
, the people of this country, \vho fully believe in their 
loyalty,' that is, in the loyalty of the English Catholics; 
then the \vodd and the English people are red llced to 
a rhetorical background for the one figure of rv'Ir. Glad- 
stone, ,vho COlnes for-ward as representative of the \,.orId 
at large and the people of this coun try. 'I therefore,' 
he says, ' as one of the \vorld at large, propose to expos- 
tulate in my turn: 'The people of this country are 
fully entitled, on purely civil grounds, to expect froln 
thelll t (the quiet-minded Catholics) , SOine declaration or 
man ifestation of opinion, to reply to that ecclesiastical 
party in their Church who have laid do\vn in their 
nalne principles adverse to the purity of civil aIle- 
. , " 
glance. "i\" 
The Church is here divided into 'quiet. minded 
Catholics' and 'a certain ecclesiastical party,' and the 
first is called upon to disclaÍ1n the second. These q uiet- 
tninded Catholics have been previously described as 
'Catholics generally.' And' of Roman Catholics gen- 
erally, they' (that is, his offensive relnarks in the COll- 
tOllPorary) 'say nothing.' Only he no\v calls upon 
them in an expostulatory tone to deliver SOl11.
 declara- 
tion against a certain ecclesiastical party. Who form 
* Pages 7, 8. 
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th is party? He has alreaùy described it as consisting 
of his IIoliness, the abettors of the Papal Chair, \\'ith 
such as passively allo\v and accept them; and that 
therc Tnay be no mistake either as to the Catholics 
\vholn he invites to rebel or the authority against which 
he \vould have them to rebel, he puts it all in plain 
tenns four-and-twcnty pages later, \"here he says: ' 1'he 
Pope's Infallibility, \vhen he speaks ex cathcdrá on faith 
and morals, has been declared; \vith the assent of the 
Bishop
 of the Roman Church, to be an article of faith 
binding on the conscience of evcry Christian. I I is 
claill1 to the obedience of his spiritual subjects has been 
declared in like ITIanner without any practicallinlit or 
reserve; and his supremacy, without any reserve of 
civil rights, has been similarly affirn1cd to include 
everything \vhich relates to the discipline and govern- 
nlent of the Church throughout the world. And these 

doctrines \ve kno\v, on the highest authority, it is of 
necessity for salvation to belicve.' -x- I Icn
 is the ecclc- 
siastical party, and here their principlcs, 'adverse to 
purity and integrity of allcgiancc,' against \vhich ' quiet- 
n1inded Catholics' and' Catholics at large' are invited 
by 11r. Gladstone to give forth SOITIe opinion. J. \t his 
bcck the nave is to rise up against the sanctuary, the 
Church taught to correct the Church teaching, the laity 
to instruct the Bishops and the Pope. 
\Vhat does the author of the above passage H1can 
\vhen he tells us that the supremacy, including what- 
ever relates to the discipline and government of the 
Church, 'I11akes no reserve of civil rights'? Is it in- 
tended to in1ply that civil rights fonn an elcIlH:nt in 
* Page 32. 
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Church govcrnlnent? If they do, ,vhy should they be 
reserved? If they do not-and Catholics think they do 
not-how reserve them \vhere they are not? In such 
Churches as those of England, Russia, and Prussia, 
Ch urch governl11ent and discipline are suspended on 
the civil po\ver; but IVIr. Gladstone has himself sho\vn 
in his Cilurcll Principles that the Church is a perfect 
society \,\Tithin itself, \vith all the l11cans requisite for its 
o,vn end and purpose. And the rights of an ecclesias- 
tical society, as such, are in their nature exclusively 
ecclesiastical. 
After travelling through a good deal of this kind of 
fog, \ve come to 1\1r. Gladstone's real object and precise 
intention. At page 22 he says: 'Far be it frol11 me to 
make any Roman Catholic, except the great hierarchic 
po,ver, and those \vho have egged it on, responsible for 
the portentous proceedings \vhich \ve have \vitnessed. 
lVly conviction is that, even of those \vho may not 
shake off the yoke, multitudes \vill vindicate, at any 
rate, thcir loyalty at the expense of the consistency 
\vhich, perhaps, in difficult Illatters of religion, fe,v 
all10ng us perfectly maintain.' The fog has parted, and 
1\11'. Gladstone's mind comes out. He hopes to cause 
S0111e Catholics to cast off the yoke of their faith, and 
multitudes of theI11 to sacrifice their consistency. To 
encourage them, he gives them the comforting assu- 
rance that, in difficult matters of religion, fe,,, among 
us are perfectly consistent. Fe,v are perfectly consist- 
ent in practice, but lYIr. Gladstone invites us to be 
inconsistent \\'ith principle; and there \vith Catholics 
he n1 us t u t t e rl y fa i 1. 
'This rC111inds 111e of son1cthing I recently heard 
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froln a Protestant. gentlclnan in a railway cllTidge. 
1 Ie had been in \vant, he said, of a good anù quiet 
under-servant. Three young \VOll1en applied for the 
place: one a Protestant, another a l\Iethodist, the 
third a Catholic. Not satisfied with the tone of either 
of the others, he ,vas inclined to engage the Catholic. 
But she refused to engage unless she could go to ::\Iass 
every Sunday. Fearing the girl \vould be unprotected, 
as he liveù at sonle distance froIn her church, he \vrote 
to the priest, and received a rcply to this effect: 'U n- 
less the girl be faithful to God and her Church, you 
cannot expect her to be faithful in your service.' 
'This,' said my informant, 'decided me, and raised 
the priest in my respect. I engaged her on condition 
that an uncle of hers should every Sunday see her 
safely to and froln church.' ì\lr. Gladstone Inay 
depend upon it that he \vill never succeed in 111aking 
Catholics loyal to the Queen by Inaking thcn1 disloyal 
to the Church. \Ve kno\v all about that 111uch bet- 
ter than he can, and he may safely take our \\.ord 
upon it. 
It is an exercise to track our telnpter along the ser- 
pentine course through \vhich hcre and there he ,vinds 
his approach, as if to puzzle and confuse our brain 
with his mesmeric passes beforc he puts his tempta- 
tion uno1istakably beforc us. One pass he givcs, 
assurin
 Cathoiics at large that, if they do become 
inconsistent, it is just ,,'hat other people do, throwing- 
hirnsclf cncouragingly into the' us' hy ,,'hich he ùc- 
signates those people. I Ie gi\'cS another soothing- 
pass, coml11iserating the' harùship brought upon then1 
altogethcr by the conduct of the authorities of thcir 
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own Church.'* Then, drawing a longer pass, he offers 
his reason to the Catholics at large as a security for 
assailing the teachers of their faith. 'If,' he say
, 'I 
ain told that he ,vho animadverts upon these assails or 
insults Roman Catholics at large, ,vho do not choose 
their ecclesiastical rulers, and are not recognised as 
having any voice in the government of the Church, I 
cannot be bound by or accept a proposition \vhich 
seenlS to Ine to be so little in accord ,,'ith reason. 't 
And so because, like their Anglican neighbors of ßlr. 
Gladstone's cOInmunion, Catholics neither choose their 
ecclesiastical rulers nor have a voice in Church govern- 
l1lent, they are to take the great Protestant statesman's 
reason as \varrant for resisting the teachers of their 
Church-not any special reason, but reason in the 
abstract. 
Severe upon' the present degradation of the epis- 
copal order' :I: of the Latin Church, our expostulator is 
still more severe upon her' converts.' vVhether this 
severity is directed to all converts, or to SOBle of thein, 
or is intended to deter others from becoming converts, 
or ,vhether, leaving the main body of them among the 
inoffensive 'Catholics at large,' it is the intention to 
direct this severity upon certain specific offenders, is 
left to our conjecture. T\vo converts are mentioned 
by nalne, and only t\vo. Dr. Ne\V111an is mentioned 
\vith high commendation; l\1.r. Gladstone's old and 
intimate friend, the Archbishop of \Vestminster, is 
gravely reþroved. To say the truth, the allegations 
of 'great breadth' and of 'broad and deep founda- 
tion ' \vith \vhich the great orator begins to expostulate 
* Page 9. t lb. 
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thin 0[; a,,; he prdce,
d
,. and t.'nninatc in t\VO passa
cs 
J )icked carefllllv out of the COlltL'xt of the AIChbishoD'
 
" .L 
numerolls writings. 
, Archbishop l\lanning,' it is said, ' \\'ho is the head 
of the Papal Church in En
land, and \\"hose ecclesias- 
tical tone is supposed to b
 in closest acconIancc with 
that of his head-quarters, has not thought it too l11uch 
to say that the civil order of all Chri:;tendon1 is the off- 
spring of the TClllpOral Power, and has the Tenlporal 
Powcr for its kcystone:-ì
 Precis
Iy so ,,"hen there ,\'as 
a Cl-iristcndol11 COll1pOSCÙ of Catholic States; and Guizot, 
the Protcstéln t historian, as ,vell as Haller and I I urter, 

;ho\V us how the Cdtholic Bishops, \vith t
le Popes at 
their head, fonned the Catholic States of Europe and. 
the civilization of ChristendolTI. The ablest historians 
have likewise shown how, by general consent, th
 Popes 
occan1c the lllodcrators of that Christendolì1 which, 
throu
h the action of private judglnent and frce think- 
ing- in religion, has long ceased to exist. 1'hcn it ""a-; 
Christian light anellaw; no\v it is IUllnan an1bitinn anll 
contelllpt of covenants that settle, or n10re truly un- 
settle, the affairs of the \vorlò. r[hat state of thin
s, 
however, h
s long since passcù a\vay, anJ Piu:; IX. h.:s 
saiel as much. .l\s 1\1r. Gladstone has givcn but a p0r- 
tion of ,vhat his IIoliness said 011 that subject, it will 
be fair to give the \\,hole of it. I take it as pub]jJheò 
i:1 the pastoral of thc Swiss Bishops, con1111cnùeò by 
the Pope. 
'[he ,\.ords \\'cre addrcsscd by his I IoIinc. s to a 
dcpu t.ltiol1 of the l
olnan l\cadctn ia, not on the 
 J :t of 
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July 1873, as 1\1r. Gladstone states;:<- but on the 20th 
of that Inonth 1871. The Pontiff exhorted that learned 
Society to refute \vith all possible care many falsifica- 
tions of the sense of the Papal Infallibility. ' There are 
Inany errors regarding the Infallibility,' said the Pope, 
, but the most malicious of all is that ,vhich includes in 
that dogIna the right of deposing sovereigns, and de- 
claring the people no longer bound by the obligation 
of fidelity. This right \vas, in fact, exercised by the 
Pope in extrelne cases, but it has absolutely nothing 
in COmInOl1 ,vith Papal Infallibility. It \vas a conse- 
quence of the public right then in force \vith the consent 
of Christian nations, \vho recognised in the Pope the su- 
preIne judge of Christendom, and constituted him judge 
of princes and peoples, even in tel11poral matters. But 
the present situation is altogether different. Bad faith 
alone could confound objects so different and times so 
unlike each other, as if an infallible judgment on re- 
vealed truth had any analogy \vith a right that Popes 
solicited by the desires of the people have exercised 
,\Then the general good delnanded it. Statements like 
these are but a pretext for stirring up princes against 
the Church.' 
To thoroughly understand a declaration like this, 
or the similar one addressed by Pius VI. to the Irish 
Bishops, that has recently been quoted by a Catholic 
divine, it must be kept in mind that, according to the 
traditional teaching of Catholic divines from the days 
of St. 1'homas Aquinas, the temporal po\ver has its 
immediate derivation from the people. It ,vas through 


<<- Page 19. 
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thc consent of the people and the princes of Christcn- 
dotn that this suprelne principle of international law 
prevailed, and the Coronation Oath, l11aòe to th(; 
Church, \vas based upon it. It is historically true that 
the Papal Power \vas in thosc times the keystone of 
Christendoln. 
'The Archbishop again, says l\1r. Gladstone, has 
affinned that the spiritual power is suprenle within its 
own limits, and can thereby fix the liinits of all other 
jurisdictions:^" But then the Archbishop expressly states 
that this supremacy is ' in Inatters of religion and con- 
scicnce.' I t is not for me to in terpose between these 
t\VO distinguished persons; but I should have thought 
that it \vas impossible for one power suprenlC in itself 
to fix its boundaries \\"ithout fixing as a consequence the 
boundaries of \vhatevcr po\ver came in contact \vith it, 
just as the fixing the boundaries of your own field fixes 
tlle boundaries of the field adjoining it; and that the 
kingdom of conscience, that kingdom of God ,vithin the 
Inan, settles the question as to how far any othcr po\\"cr 
shall come, and where its powers must cease in its right 
to act. l\Ir. Gladstone has said this very thing, ob- 
serving that' there are Inillions upon nlillions of the 
Protestants of this country ,vho \YQuld agrce with ,J. \rch- 
bishop 1\1anning if he \vere siu1ply telling us that divine 
truth is not to be sought froin the lips of the State, nor 
to be sacrificed at its cOInlnand.'t 
On a small scale we may excmplify \\'hat \\'C 111can 
froin this Expostulation. I ts author "pollld scen1 to 
say to his Catholic fellow-countryulcn: ' I am a Inan of 
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position, eloquence, and influence. Senates and nations 
listen to 111e: a powerful party obey Iny vùice. 'fhe 
l11ajority of our countrYlnen foster prejudices against 
you
 both old anù ne\V, anù IllY skilful \vords can heat 
tbcrn into a ftune; your fortunes have been in 111Y 
hands, and Inay he again. Either protest against you r 
spiritual tC;1.chers, or abide Iny inJi
nation.' I-Icre is a 
civil po\,-er \rhich, though not the royalty of Ens-land, 
nor at th is nl0111en t its re ! )rescn ta tive, is ve t n at li
Th th. 
J ;::, 
 
to be undervalued. The Catholics sav: "Iou have no 
rio-lIt either to q uestion or c()
nrllancl our consciences. 
L> 
1\1 LIst ,,-e obey you a
ainst our conscience, or God 
\\' i th au r conscience ? You con fess t bat \\'e are loyal, 
th
lt loyalty is a part of our religioi1. \Vere we to de- 
nounce our spiritual teachers that would be disloyalty 
indeed; and whoever is disloyal to his conscience will 
be disloyal on ten1ptation to his sovereign. Our 
fathers, rathcr than abandon their pastors, suffcïed 
l11uch greater things than you can inflict. Your insi- 
dious advances \ve reject; the indign:ttion \\.ith ,vhich, 
at the close of your Expostulation, you threaten 11S we 
can end ure.' I-Ie.-e the spiritual power of conscience, 
in definin<')' its own cxtent, defines the lin1its of 1\lr. 
L> 
Gladstonc's powcr, and fears it not. 
But' the converts'! Thcir fellow-Catholics may be 
let off n10re easily; no stiglna can be too ignolninious 
for theln. They renounce their 'I11cntal and l110ral 
fn
cdon1 ;' they' place their civil loyalty and duty at 
the Inercy of another; , they have' repudiated Inoderil 
thought and ancient history.' Vague are these acclI:>a- 
tion
; and, though not very generous, yet q uite sa.f
 
froln their generality. It \vould never have dO
1
 to 
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ç:iVL exampl
s and proofs. I-Iowever, th
re is a decided 
disclgrèclllent betwcen the converts and ::\11'. Gladstone; 
for they say-and I have heard Inany of theIn-that 
they have gained a Inental and moral frcedonl that they 
never knew before, hav
 obtaincd a finner footing for 
thLir loyalty, have a keencr appreciation to distinguish 
between what is good and bad in Inodern thought. and 
a higher cOll1prchension of the 1110velnelÜ of God 
through ancient history. \Vhether thcir testinlony or 
that of 1\lr. Glaustone should prevail Inust be left to 
the reader. I can only say that that of the converts is 
conscicntiously given, and that not a few of theln have 
distinguished thcnlselvcs in the philosophic investiga- 
tion of 1110dern thought, in the cultivdtion of sciencc 
and art, or in exploring ancient history. It would go 
hard with facts if they could be destroyed by dccl,una- 
tion. 
I havc vcntured to say alrcady that l\Ir. Gladstone 
Seell1S nevcr to have thought dceply of thc nature of 
rncr\tal and Inoral freedom. I t is easy for a poli tici..tll 
to confound civil with Inental, political \vith 11loral, 
freedolll; but they arc in character \'ery different. Po- 
litical and civil frcedoln arc of an exterllal nlore than 
of an internal nature. They arc concerned in renluving 
linlits and restraints fron1 specch and action, in diffu:-i:ng 
political powcr ..tnù civil influence through the pcc'ple, 
anù in controlling as \\'ell as directing the civil govcrn- 
Inent. By the vcry naturc of tnind and will, Incnt.tl 
and 1110r,tl liberty arc of a diffcrcnt order. 'The object 
of the Blind, ,,'hat sets it frec fron1 its narrow e
otisn1 
of thought, is truth. 1'he ooject of the will, wh.lt sets 
it frèc, is Inoral good. 
Iall is not 111adc for hinlsdf, 


. 
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but for a truth, and for a good of \vhich truth is the 
bright reflection, and to ,vhich thcre is no limit. 'If 
the truth set you free,' says Truth in person, 'then are 
you truly free.' Put a man into a solitary cell; leave 
him in his isolation; let him be one of those \vho hold 
no converse \vith the spiritual \vorld, anù the q1..1estion 
\vill be, ho,v long must it be before his mind break 
do\vn? Unless he turn to God, he has lost aU freedoln, 
civil, political, bodily, mental, and moral. In losing 
the t\VO last he suffers froIn mental and moral inanition. 
Pu t a holy, enlightened Christian solitary in the saIne 
position. In his privation of bodily, social, and politi- 
calliberty, \vhich \vere all things to that first solitary, 
his mental and moral freedom s
ill relnain to hiln, his 
mind \vill soar in freedom unto unmeasured regions of 
truth, his heart \vill go forth in love unto unspeakable 
depths of good. The Catholic, even the convert, \vho 
makes his annual eight days of spiritual retirement, 
understands these things. 
A man is bodily free in proportion to the extent of 
territory over \vhich he can freely move. Had he the 
bird's privilege as ,yell, to take to the air, he ,vould be 
doubly free. So is it \vith the mind. It is free in pro- 
portion to the extent of certain and assured truth into 
\vhich it can freely enter, over ,vhich it can freely move. 
The will, again, is morally free according to the extent 
and height and greatness of moral good that through a 
loving heart the \vill can securely embrace. In the very 
root and basis of the soul moves the appetite for truth, 
and the moral good that truth reí1ects and brightens. 
Only ,vhen 
. ra\vn forth by this truth and moral good
 
which God presents, can he get out of the contracted 
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cell of his subjective nature, and advance to\vards this 
truth, especially that of God's n1agnificent revelation, 
and enter into the foretaste of that good \vhich this 
revelation has Inade kno\vn. This movement, lo\ver in 
the natural order, immeasurably higher in the superna- 
tural order, constitutes the mental and moral freedoln 
of Inan. 'If the truth shall set you free, then are you 
truly free.' 
vVhilst still moving hesitatingly through the shal- 
lo\vs of doubt and of uncertain opinion no man is free. 
I-Ie is struggling through conjectures or follo\ving half 
lights towards that certainty of truth and peace in 
good \vhich he hopes in time \vill make hilll free; or he 
gives up the search and sinks back into indifference. 
The l11an \vho, intent on other thoughts, has lost his 
\vay and got benighted, is so far from mental freedolu 
that he hesitates, doubts, conjectures, and frets; but 
on regaining his path he recovers his freedoln, and 
111akes progrcss to\vards the good before him. 
But against freedoln of \vill, as of Iuind, stand the 
allied powers of sense; their indulgence, and the pas- 
sions they a\vaken, absorb and degrade both the moral 
and nlental forces; l1lake the Inind's light servile to 
the iluagination, \vhich, ho\vever God design cd it to be 
the servant of truth and its illustrator, gro\vs sordid 
froln sensuality and inflamn1able from passion; and 
thus cvilly stiluulated, it perverts frOtH the truth and 
absorbs into error anù evil the action of the will. 
Anothcr condition of n1ental and moral freedonl, there- 
fore, is to kecp the senses, their appctites, ,lnd the in- 
flan1n1able irnagination down in ordcr and subjection. 
N or is this all; decper within the tHan is the pride that 


. 
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exalts tIle subjecti\Te self over the truth and good for 
\\Thich the n
an was Glade. This false and deceptive 
self-exaltation draws the mind from truth, the \"ill 
frorn law, anù needs the curb of hun1ility and obedi- 
ence to the One True Good, \vhose authority, that it 
l11ay be ever at hand for the exercise of these virtues, is 
set before our very senses in the hUBlan depositaries 
of I-lis truth and law. 
\Yhereforc, obedience to truth is 111cntal freedon1; 
resistance to truth is the loss of liberty. Obedience to 
t:lC authority through \\-hich God bring-s us the truth, 
and to the suprclne la\v that InarJ
s the "yay to\;'ards 
truth, is moral liberty ; disobedience to that authority 
and la\v is the loss of moral freedorn. In \" hat lies the 
secret strength of obedience? In that a more authori- 
tative and stronger \vill than our own brings ours into 
action; in that two ,vills combine to bring up the one 
that is oppressed y"ith its egotisln, authority and la\v 
being its security for right direction. Thus, by obe- 
dient habits, is the child trained to strength of will ; 
and thus, in the things of God, where 111an is yet a 
chilù, ùoes the authority of the Church dra\v hinl up 
to the unchangeable regions of truth and divine good. 
1'his bcing so, and God having in l-lis Church ,,'onder- 
fully proyidcd the ch3.nnels of light and grace in her 
Sacrarncllts, of safety in her infallible teaching, and of 
'
,clf-dcnial, 11l11nility, and obedience, in her 111inisterial 
authority, it is obvious to anyone \vho c0111prehends 
t
l
se principles t h
!.t the Ch llrch is the truc hOlne of 
]l1cntal and rnoral frecdot11; but far 1nore obvious is it 
to those \"ho holel practic3.1 posscssion of thCl11 \\-ithin 
the Church her:-;clf. 
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l\n<.1 if the fielcl of the l11ind hath reccivell the \V holl; 
con1pass of truth Inade kno\\'n by God to 111an in iLs 
Inarvellous unity, then in contemplating that truth, 
article by article, doctrine by doctrine, each illun1i- 
nating all, and all illuminating each, ne\v beauties of 
truth incessantly spring upon the n1ind, to the de- 
l ight, solace, and freedonl of the contelnplating spirit. 
Bu t the Catholic religion holds possession of all the 
revealed truth,-added to all the naturaì truth that 
Goel has given to n1an,-whilst clsewhere it is broken 
into fragtnents and scattered in parts through nunlcrOllS 
sects and divisions. 
In like tnanner the supren1e la\v shapes out with 
authority the boundaries betwcen good and evil, and 
leaùs us in the direction of Inoral good; and the obe- 
dient f9110wing of th,lt la\v is the condition of Inoral 
freedon1. But that man Inight not lose his \\'ay, be 
.. perplexed with doubts, or left to the hesitating and 
uncertain lights of his own juclgn1t:nt and opinion. 
\vhe1'e there should be certain faith and beli
f, Christ 
our Lord appointed an authority, to whorn both thc 
truth and the law were cotnn1itted, to teach the111 with 
divine authority to the end of tinlc; and to hear anò 
obey that authority in a spirit 10)'<11 to God's in\\',lrd 
1l10Vetnents is to gain 111ental and moral freedonl. 'That 
these arc gLlincd, and in a \LlY contrastin
 \\"ondcrfully 
with their previous states of 111inò, all earnest COllvert:; 
bear witnes:,. 
To the Catholic Church, in his earlier days, ::\lr. 
GI.ldstone gave a 111agnificent tcstinlùny. a c n rnplctc 
ju ,tification to her COI1\'crts. In his C/ll/rch })} iJlc;plt.s 
hL; c
rps, indeed, at tn,lny deLlils, not so tnuch of what 


. 
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tht; Church rcally is and does, but of \vhat he errone- 
ollsly supposes her to be and to do. ..A,t last, however, 
he C0t11èS to the comparison of ,,,hat is the strength of 
the Protestant and \vhat of the Catholic Church. 
'Sill1ple Protestantism,' he says, 'has a legitimate 
strength of its o\vn; it is this, that it tnakes the access 
to the I-Ioly Scriptures free for all the people, and it 
derives ilnmense advantage in the controversy with 
ROlne froIn the evident fairness of exposing to the 
general eye the authority for the truths to \vhich the 
general assent of men is asked. vVe Inay estimate the 
aillount of this advantage from the anxiety \vhich has 
been shown by the advocates of Romanisln, ever since 
it has been obliged to appeal to public discussion and 
opinion, to sho\v that the Papal system is not opposed 
to the free circulation of the Scriptures among the 
people. . . . The free circulation of the Holy Bible, 
'Zvhile it is one occasioll of the dtjjicultics of the Church, is 
likewise a chief cause of her strength.' I have nlarked 
the passage in italics for further consideration. 
, ROlnanistn, on the other hand,' continues l\lr. Glad- 
stone, ' has also a strength of its o\vn; it is this, that it 
unflinchingly asserts the oneness, the suprenlacy, the 
pennanency of the faith, and its independence of private 
opinion; and that it offers the ordinances of grace 
from hands to \vhich the po\ver of administering them 
has been comnlitted, if there be truth in history, by 
the Apostles of our Lord, and asserts an authority 
anc1 power of guiùance ,vhich they transmitted. Thus, 
of th 'se t\VO hostile principles, the one triulnphs by 
tel1dering- the \vord \\'hich God inspired, the other by 

s
;crlint; the Church \vhich the Redeclner established.' 
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It is singular that in the next paragraph l\Ir. Glad- 
stone should affirm of these 'hvo hostile principles,' 
that' they must be essentially at all times harnlonious, 
,vhile their antagonism is sUPf Jsititious, and has no 
ground but in the depraved fancies of Inankind.' .;:. 
\Vhilst the author of Churc/l jJriJlciplcs aIIo\vs that 
the free circulation of the Scriptures is ' one occasion of 
the difficulties of the (Protestant) Church,' he contends 
for uniting it ".ith the principle of Church authority 
\vhich he correctly portrays as the strength of the 
Catholic Church. There is but one ,yay of uniting and 
hannonizing these t\VO principles, and avoiding the 
, difficulties,' and that is to keep the Scriptures under 
the Church's authority, and deliver that divine sense of 
them \vhich the Church holds in her perpetual tradition 
Then may she deliver the Holy Scriptures, as she ha- 
bitually does, together ,,"ith their sense, to all rnen of 
good-\yill. 
l\Ir. Gladstone ,vill perhaps allo\v me to exhibit this 
combination as it ,,'as understood by a probablc ance
- 
tress of that N e,v Zealander \yho is one day to sketch 
the ruins of St. Paul's. 11y old friend Bishop POt11p,d- 
lier, the first Catholic Bishop of N e,v Zealand, Inad
 a 
convert of the daughter of a chieftain, and hcr t1,une 
\vas Hoke. Having previously been a disciple of cer- 
tain Protestant missionaries, they \ven t to relllonst r,\ tc.: 
with her, just as 1\lr. Gladstone expostuLltcs ,\ ith the 
English converts. Arrived in hcr prcsence, she S,\t in 
silence \vhilst they spoke, and said: '\V cl1, 1 lake, \\"l
 
are surprised that you should join the l'icopos ( ",\lhù- 
* Church prznciþles cOllsideud ill their Raulls, or \Y. F. (: 1:\\.1- · 
stone, chap. viii. p. I3r. 
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lies), who \vilt not give you the 1-Ioly Book.' On this 
theIne thcy descanted; and vd1cn they had cOllcluded, 
I-Ioke called for her books, and rising to speak, accord- 
i il
 to l
 e\v Zealand etiquette, the missionaries in their 
turn sat do\vn in silence. ' You n1issioners,' she be- 
r;an, ' should speak truth. I-Iere are the Holy Books. 
'fhey teach Ine the crced-\vhat I aln to believe; they 
teach me the Sacraments-\vhat I am to receive; they 
teach 111C the cOInlnandlnents-\vhat I am to do. If I 
",as blind, of \"hat use \vould be the l-Ioly Book? The 
Bishop c:une and spoke-his "Torcl ,vent through my ear 
to Iny heart. I-Ie baptiscd 111e-n1Y heart received the 
Ii
ht of God. After he had baptised me, he gave me 
tl1e I-Ioly Book-\vith the light in Iny heart, and the 
gishop's \vords, I sa"v the meaning of the Holy Book.' 
t t was the light of Catholic faith that enabled this 
l!au:-.;hter of a cannibal race to hanl10nise the Church's 
authority \vith the use of the Scriptures. 
'To con1e back to J,lr. Gladstone's sentiments in his 
Cìlltrc/l jJrÙlciplcs, could their author have given a 
s0under justification to the converts from his commu- 
nion? I-Ie may say that since he described her strength 
the Church has changed. Anù it is not iInprobably 
al110ng the motives of the Expostulation to free hin1- 
self by this charge from ,vhat in that book he has \vrit- 
ten in cOlnmenc1ation of the Church. But ,vhether she 
has changed or not, not her accuser, but the Church 
herself, is the judge. She nlaintains that she has acted 
in the Vatican Council on her old principles, has dra,vl1 
froln her old deposit, and proclailned her immemorial 
tradition, doctrine, and practice. And even the expos- 
tulator, \vith \vhatevcr consistency, ,vl
encver it seerns 
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to support his accll
ati0IlS, endeavours to show' that hcr 
rccen t decrces arc the ou tcon1c of hcr earlier history. 
.L \t the end of last session of P ..lrlial11cnt the TÙIll'S 
suggcstcd that two parties were in want of a cry; and 
t:lC old anti- Catholic cry was suggested. l\Ir. Gladstone 
has seized upon it, and has dressed up the old figurc 
cllled Popcry, that grotesque invention of the Protcst- 
a:1t n1ind, in a ncw garb taken froln the ,,,ell-stored 
Inagazine of the Döllingcritcs. But this figure of Po- 
pery is no 1110re like the Catholic religion than the idols 
rl:cently brought to light at Troy are like l\IincrvJ.. The 
Protestant people of this country, its nc\v editor lnight 
think, \vere fonù of the dear old rOIl1ance, the propcrty 
of thcir irl1agination froin the nursery, anù would \\"cl- 
con1e a little itnprovell1ent of it. In this, however, 
thcrc 111ay have been SOlne n1isconccption; the great 
poli tical n
l1ne explains its \vide circulation. 


III. :\IR. GL.\DSTOXE'S 1\IIscoxcrPTIOXS. 


COULD \ve get into the secret ch
llnbers of 
Ir. Glad- 
stone's t}1inJ, anù thcre cxan1inc his whole theory of the 
C.ltholic systc111, judging frol11 the fragll1ents of it exhi- 
bited, \\"e shoulù have an instnlcti\re exaillple of ,,"hLlt 
vi\"id Ìrnagination, working on thc prejudices of educa- 
tion, can ùo in 111issh..lping" religious truth, and n1i
juùg- 
itl
 its professors. Could ,,"c discover (l path through 
thc haze and v
guc uncertainty of his languag-c,-would 
sOlnc graciolls sun shine ou t anù di"'pcl",}c the Ossianic 
n1ists of his rhetoric, and bring llS to see specific [..lct'), 
p
rsons, and pr
cisc charges with thcir proofs, "'C should 


. 
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have s01l1ething tangible to take hold of. But that \vill 
serve for a cry \vhich is not sufficient for argument. 
1'he title itself of the Expostulation involves a false 
assumption, and expresses the fundamental error of the 
book. The Vaticall decrees have no bearing Oll civil allc- 
gzance. 
1'he present \vriter is a competent witness that 
neither in the decrees themselves, nor in the discussions 
upon them, nor in the schel1zata discussed but not voted, 
nor in the sche1nata prepared but not discussed, nor in 
the þostulata, nor in any private remark I ever heard 
from the members of the Council, \vas there ever a 
\vord uttered \vhich either expressed or ilnplied that 
any decree, \vhether passed or contemplated, bore the 
slightest reference to the civil power or to civil allegi- 
ance; and o\ving to the independent position I main- 
tained to\vards all parties, to being the senior English 
Bishop present in the Council, to being an elected 
member of one of the principal congregations, to being 
the representative Bishop of his English brethren at 
the meetings of English-speaking Bishops for dra\ving 
up þostulata, and to having the advantage of free con- 
verse \vith Bishops of all nations and modes of thought, 
I had special opportunities of kno\ving both \vhat the 
Council contemplated and \vhat its members thought. 
1\lr. Gladstone had my letter \vhilst the Council \vas 
yet sitting, and I believe another from the Bishop of 
Orleans, repelling every notion of an obtrusion by the 
Council into the civil sphere; but, \vhat is decisive of 
thê \vhole question, \vhen susceptibilities \vere awaken- 
ed by hostile diplolnacy in the French Government, 
the reply sent by Cardinal Antonelli, 
s the Pope's Se- 
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cretary of State, completely disposed of the allegation. 
This State-paper, of date T\Iay 2 I, 1870, must have 
reached 
Ir. Gladstone's hands at the tirne, and have 
become ,veIl kno\vn to hiIn. In that authoritative 
document the Cardinal says: "These canons attribute 
neither to the Church nor to the Pontiff direct and ab- 
solute power over the \vhole circle of political rights 
of '" hich the despatch treats. I n fact, the 
Church has never intended, and does not now intend, 
to exercise a direct and absolute power over the politi- 
cal rights of the State. She has received [rorn God 
the sublin1e mission of conducting men, whether re- 
garded as individuals or associated in society, to a su- 
pernatural end; she has therefore, in virtue of this 
mission, the po\ver, and is under the obligation of 
duty, to judge of the morality and of the justicc of all 
acts, \vhether external or internal, in their relation to 
the natural and divine la\vs. I Ience, since no act, 
,vhcther prescribed by suprcrne po\ver, or whethcr it 
elnanates frorn the free action of the inùiviù ual, can di- 
vest itself of this charactcr of morality and of justice, 
it cornes to pass that the judgment of the Church, 
though falling directly on the rnorality of the acts, 
indirectly eIn braces all those things with \\' hich this 
morality is allicd.' 
IIen
 is the precise point of diffcrcnce bet\\'ecn l\rr. 
Gladstone's vic\v of the Church's action with respect 
to the civil spherc and that of thc Church herself. 
l\Ir. Gladstone charges the Church and the Pope with 
claiming direct and absolute power in the civil sphere. 
The Church, ,vho can alone know her own n1ind, 
ars : 
No, nothing of the kind. Christ has givl:t1 to I I is 


. 
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Church the 1110ral and the divinc tn\', the authority to 
teach thenl, and the authority to judge thè consciences 
of her children by theln. But all the actions of Inan, 
as 1\lr. Gladstone has beautifully described, involve 
C;od's la\v and l11an's conscience, even his external acts 
relating to civil duty and to l11aterial things. For in- 
stance, it is a civil duty to obey the civil po\yer; it is 
likcwise a duty of conscience, and, as such, the Church 
enforces it. But were the civil po\\"er to prohibit 
preaching in the nan1l: of Christ, as the authorities of 
J erusalen1 fùruade their Apostles to do, then they would 
reccive the apostolic reply: "If it be just in the sight 
of God to hear rou ratber than Goel, judge ye.' So to 
steal, to break into a house, to raise or co-operate in an 
unjust rebellion, or to plunder the Church, invol\'e civil 
and tC111poral acts, but they likewise involve the con- 
science in sin; and the Church condcn1ns then1 as in- 
fringe111ents of the Iìloral la\v of conscience. We have 
already seen ho\v Mr. Gladstone hinlself asserts that 
, there are Inillions upon nlil1ions of the Protestants of 
this country \V ho \vill agree ,vi tll Archbishop l\Ianning, 
if he \\' ere 
i 111 ply tclli ng us that divine tru th is not to 
be sought froln the lips of the State, nor to be sacrific- 
eù at its con1I11and.'.;
 This is precisely what Cardinal 
.t\ntonclli says; for ,divine tru tll includes the laws of 
lnorality and thc rules of conscience. i\.nd the Arch- 
bi:
hop \vould say, and has, in fact, said, the selfsame 
thillg, and no l11ore. Nor is it to be supposed that 

,rr. Gladstone has accepted the doctrine of the H ege- 
lian philosophy, although Prince Bisn1arck has an- 


-x- Page 55. 
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nounccd it in express tern
s, that the State is thc su- 
prèlne ùict:ltor of the conscience, and that the sub jec- 
tive conscience is bound to subject itself to the rnajcsty 
of its objective laws. 
Cardinal Al1ton
lii goes on to cxplain: 'But this is 
not to 111ix hcrself up directly with p.oliticdl aff..1irs, 
\vhich, according to the order established by God, anJ 
according to the teaching of the Catholic Church her- 
sd f, beloI16" to th
 jurisdiction of thc tClnporal power, 
without depenùence on any other authority.' 
It is in1possible to put the contrary to 
rr. Glad- 
stone's aSSll111ption in clearcr tenns. l'hc spiritual anJ 
tClnporal powers arc next dcscribetl by the Cardinal ..1'-) 
dislinct 
lnd separate, one fronl the other, the tClnpordl 
havin

 a subordination to the spiritual, as the IlLll11.11l is 
subordinate in its end to thc divinc. 'It rcsults frol11 
these principlcs,' his Elnincncc continues, , that though 
,the Infallibility of the Church cnlbraccs all that is 
necessary f0r the conservation of the intcgrity of tlte 
fil , it/t yet no prejudice can spring thcrcfronl to the 
clainls of science, history, or politics. 'l'he 
Church, in fact, \vhile inculcating the principle to re1l- 
del' to God the things that arc God's, and to Cæ:>ar the 
things that arc Cæsar's, Ï1nposes at thc san1C tinIC on 
her children the obligation of a conscientious obedience 
to the authority of sovereigns.'-:
 
\\"hen 11r. Glatlstonc St.l)"S th'lt H..Olnc' has refur- 
bi;-;
1eJ and p..1rcl<.Icd ancw every rusty tool she was 
fL'lHllv thou
"'ht to have disused,' he refers to the Sylla- 

 . > 
bus. '[hc Cath(jlic Chur
h h.1S ch
in:
 J within the I.\st 


Translation from that in th., 1["1!:' D
:('.nbcr 1"'7,,),. 
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forty years. The Catholic Church has not changed, 
bu t refurbished her rusty tools. These contrary pro- 
positions meet each other all through l\1r. Gladstone's 
Expostulation. 'Sel?1þer eade1Jl z.s her boast.' SCJJzpcr 
cadc11t she is not, sell/per eadC1Jl she is. 
So far from the Syllabus consisting of rusty tools 
refurbished, so far from being extracted from ancient 
or mediæval documents, its propositions are collected 
froln the most recent Papal announcements, and ex- 
pressly bear on modern errors. So far fronl refurbish- 
ing rusty tools, \vhilst the Council \vas sitting, the Pope 
destroyed a great nUlnber of thenl. In his Constitu- 
tion Apostolicæ Sedis of Septenlber 1869, pro111ulgated 
in the Council, a vast number of old censures t
t had 
accumulated ,vith tÏ1ne \vere utterly suppressed and 
abrogated. Of this fact l\lr. Gladstone ,vas well in- 
formed at the time, the representative of his Govern- 
nlent at Rome having obtained a copy of it. The pre- 
anlble of this Constitution is very instructive to those 
,vhose fancy it is to assert that Rome keeps her old 
,yeapons ready for use, regardless of the changes around 
her. I t commences in these tenns : 
, It is befitting the moderation of the Apostolic See 
so to retain \vhat has been established by the canons in 
a salutary \vay, that if, through change of times and 
circunlstances, the need suggest itself that sonle things 
be altered and prudently dispensed ,vith, the same 
Apostolic See should fronl its suprel11e authority pro- 
vide a remedy. \\Therefore, having long revolved in 
our !l1ind tha t the ecclesiastical censures latæ selltcJltiæ, 
and to be incurred ipso facto, decreed and promulgated 
throughout nlany ages, \vhether to protect the safety 
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anù discipline of the Church, or to corrcct and an1cnd 
thc unbridled license of the ,vicked, have grown by 
de
rees to a great number; and because the reasons 
and ends for \vhich they \vere ilnposed exist no more, 
and they have ceased to be applicable or useful; and 
forastnuch as because of then1 doubts not unfrequently 
arise, and anxieties and distress of conscience, both in 
those ,vho have care of souls and in the faithful; in our 
desire to remedy these inconveniences, 've have co 111- 
Jnanded a cornplete revision of these censures to be 
made, and to be laid before us, that \vith careful deli- 
beration we may detennine and ordain \vhich of thell1 
it is requisite to retain, and ".hich of them it is befit- 
ting to modify or abrogate.' 
Before passing to another chapter of 1\1r. Gladstone's 
misconceptions, I may as ,veIl point out the error of 
his argument to prove that conversions to the Church 
... are dilninishing. \Vhether in reccnt years they havc or 
have not diminished I decline to say, though not fron1 
,vant of kno\vledge. He tells us that the rumourcd 
increase of Catholics in England-and he speaks ,,,ith 
respect to conversions-' ,vould seeln to be refuted by 
authentic figurcs;' and then the gradual decrcase of 
Catholic marriages from 1859 to 187 I is givcn. But 
that decrease is eXplained froln another cause than 
dirninished conversions. A vcry large itnlnigration of 
Catholics from lrelanù took place in consequence of the 
terrible falnine which desolated that country: \\'hilst 
of late years that in1J11igration has dilninished, until it 
has almost ceac;c:d. But the strcam of Irish en1igr.ltion 
frol11 Enc:land to J. \n1crica and Austr,\lia still flows 011. 
b 
}'or this rt;ason one would expect the din1Înution of 
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Catholic 1l13.rriages in England to be considerably I110re 
than it proves to be. 


IV. l\Ir-t, GLADSTO
E'S 'INFALLIBILITY' AND TIlE 
PùPE'S INFALLIBILITY. 
l\IR. GLADSTONE'S' infallibility' and the Pope's in- 
fallibility are t\vo very different things. But before I 
dra \V the line bet\veen theIn, and show in what respects 
they diffl2r, to clear the ,yay before 111e I Inust rCI110Ve 
one or two 1l10re of his nlisconceptions, 
As one proof that ' l{olne has substituted for the 
proud boast of sClllþcr cadCllt a policy of violence and 
change in L
ith,' :\11'. Gladstone expostulates in these 
\vords: 'It is necessary for all ,vho wish to understand 
\\'hat has been the amount of the ,vonderful change now 
consumlnated in the constitution of the Latin Church, 
and ,vhat is the present degradation of its episcopal 
ordl'r, to observe also the change, alnounting to revolu- 
tion, of fonn in the present, as cOlnpared ,vith other 
conciliatory decrees. \Vhen, in fact, ,ve speak 
of the decrees of the Council of the Vatican, ,ve use a 
phrase \vhich ,vill not bear exanlination. The canons 
of the Council of Trent \\'ere, at least, the real canons 
of a real Council; and the strain in \vhich they are pro- 
Inulgated is this: Hæc sacrosallcta, CClI1l1CllÙ:fl, ct gcnera- 
lis TridcntÙza S)'llodus, 'ill SþirÙu Sal(cto IcgitilllÈ! congrc- 
Zilta, ill ca þræs'Ùloztióus cisd:"'Jll triblts apostolicis LCJ.;atis, 
/"ortatur, or docct, or statuit, or dL'Ccrllit, and the like; 
and its canons, as published in !'{,Ol11C, are" callOllCS ct 
d
'crcía sacrosallcti {,CllillOzlCi COl!cilii TrldclltÙÚ," and so 
forth. But ,vhat ,\'e ha.ve no\v to do with is the COll- 
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stitutio DogJllatica Prillza de Ecc/csia Christi, edit a ill St'S- 
siolle tertia of the Vatican Council. I t is not a consti- 
tution nlade by the Council, but one promulgatcd in 
the Council. And ,vho is it that legislates and decrces? 
It is }Jius Episcopus, SCY'i'llS Ser'i.'Orlll,'l Dei
. and the 
scductive plural of his dO
eJllltS l't dee/a1'alllus is sinlply 
thc dignified ""re" of royal Jeclarations. I'he doclt- 
tnent is datcd ]JoJltzjicatlls 1lostri Anllo .....Y
rl

. and the 
hUll1ble share of the assembled Episcopate in the trans- 
action is reprcscnted by sacro approballtc COJlci/io.' .:
 
Therc is such a conscious tone of having caught thc 
Pope in an act of ' revol ution,' 0 f fonn at least. and the 
Episcopate in 'present degradation,' in this passagc, 
such an unction, too, of conscious superiority over R,OIUC, 
that, as a speciluen of ' expostulation,' not a ,yord of 
it could be sparcd the reader. Let us, thcn. use a 
little of that 'modern thought anJ ancient history.' 
... which, \vhatever l\Ir. Gladstone may say, we have no 
intcntion of discarding, especially in the present case. 
First bc it observed, that in the course of eighteen 
centuries the Church lTIUst be expected to luake Inany 
chan 6 es in disciplinary forms. :tIer ,,'hole history 
shows that she docs so. Always thc samc in doctrine, 
although sonlC doctrine.:; Inay at one time be held inl- 
plicity, at another explicitly-ahvays the sanlC likc- 
\'\-isc in the fundanlental principles of that disciplin
 
,vhich springs from hcr divinc constitution-in the ap- 
plic(ltion of its details thc Church, as hcr history IU0....t 
clearly tells, kno\\'s ho\v to vary according" to circll1u- 
stances and conditions, so that thc spirit of hcr cOl1sti- 
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tution may be the n10re perfectly preserved. For tnv 
is like an ann, and fornl is a species of Ia\v. Its basis, 
the fundalnental principles of right, is fixed unchange- 
ably on the divine authority, as the upper arm is fixed 
unchangeably upon the body; \vhilst the hand, the 
changeable application, adapts itself in varied move- 
tnents to the ever-varying objects and circumstances 
\vhich it has to take hold of, yet always resting on one 
and the saIne unchanged basis, as change of la,v rests 
on unchangeable right. 
The solution of Mr. Gladstone's difficulty is this. 
General Councils are held in one or the other of t,vo 
distinct forms, and hence there are t,vo distinct and 
different forms in \vhich their decrees arc dra\vn up and 
pron1ulgated. Either the Pope presides by his Legates 
or he presides in person. \Vhen the Pope presides over 
a Council by his Legates, the decrees run in the nalne 
of the Council, and this authenticates thel11 \"hen pre- 
sented to the Pope for his authoritative approval, en- 
forcelnent, and promulgation. 1
he earlier General 
Councils ,vere held in the East, and ,vere presided over 
by Papal Legates, and after their conclusion they \vere 
subrnitted to the Pope, \vlio gave theln authentic appro- 
bation and effect. The first over ,vhich the Popes pre- 
sided in person ,vere the first four General Councils of 
Lateran. Of the first three the decrees remain, but 
not the acts or forms. Of the First, in 1123, ,ve have the 
bare decrees, \vithout mention of the authority by,vhich 
they ,vere approved or promulgated. The Second, in 
I 139, under I nnocent II., and the Third, in I 179, are 
dr,nvn up in the fonn of Papal Constitutions ,vith the 
fonnula Sacro approbantc COJlcilio, precisely as in the 
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Vatican Council. The Fourth, in 1215, under Innocent 
III., runs like\vise in the Pope's name. 1\Ir. Gladstone, 
in a note, suggests that though some hold it to be so, 
this is not established. But, as given in Harduin, and 
as extracted in the authentic decretals of Gregory IX., 
there is the very style and even the terms that 1\Ir. 
Gladstone reprobates as an innovation of Pius I X. and 
the Vatican Council. The decrees of the Fourth Coun- 
cil of Lateran begin ,vith the ,vords, , Nos autetn, SllC1'O- 
sallcto ct ullivcrsali COllcilio approballte.' The decrees of 
the First Gencral Council of Lyons, under Innocent IV., 
run obviously in the Pope's name, and such phrases as 
these occur in theln: '\V e therefore, confiding in the 
Inercy of Almighty God, and in the authority of the 
Blessed Apostles Peter and Paul;' and' \\T e receive 
thcm into the protection of Blessed Peter and our o\\'n.' 
These terms belong exclusively to IJapal dOCUlncnts. 
:rhe delinquencies of Frederic IV. "'ere discussed by 
the Council, but the constitution giving sentence is the 
Pope's, \vith the clause sacro þrcscllte COllcilio. 
The ùecrees of the Second General Council of Lyons, 
,vhere the Greeks and Latins \vere united, are given in 
an apostolic constitution of Gregory X., ,vho presiùed. 
In the General Council of Vicnne there \vas but one 
decree, the judgment on the Tenlplars. It \vas given in 
a constitution of thc presiding Pontiff, Clenlent V. In 
the fatnous Council of F1orence, ,vhere for the last tinle 
the Grccks and IJatins ,verc united, Pope Eugenius IV. 
presided, and the fonn observcd is precisely that of thc 
Vatican Council. The decrce or 'definition,' as the 
decree of faith \\"as callcd, is in the form of a Papal 
Constitution, which bc
ins: EIIgl'//ÙIS Epr's("oplI.r so ,'liS 
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serVOYltlll Dei. It states at the outset that the Grcek 
Ernperor John Paleologus, the delegates of the Pa- 
triarchs, and representatives of the Eastern Bishops 
approved; it begins the definition of doctrine in 
,vords identical \vith the doctrinal constitutions of ti e 
Vatican: 'flOC sacro aþþroba71te un-ivcrsali Florcnti'l 
CO/lcilio dcjÙziJJlUS.' After the signature of the Pope [01- 
10\v the signatures of all the Latin and Greek Prelates. 
I t is evident that the Greeks raised no n10re objection 
to th is fonn than the Latins, for their subscriptions 
prove thc contrary. 
1'he like forn1s are used in the Fifth Council of the 
I.ateran, presided over by Leo X. I might have 
equally referred to the Council of Constance, after the 
election of Pope I\lartin V. had takcn place in the 
Council. And although the mode of proceeding in 
that Council "'as really inforn1al, inasmuch as its n1Cl11- 
bers voted by nations, a portion of its do-ctrinal decrces 
obtained force through the dogn1atic constitution of 
l\Iartin V.

 The difference of style, then, between 
Tren t. and the Vatican is obviously based upon an in- 
variable rule of the Church, and is no innovation of 
Pius IX. 
It 111 lIst not be forgotten that it ,vas the Bishops in 
the Vatical1 Council 'v ho discussed and settled the 
terms of the t\VO dogn1atic constitutions, suppressing, 
adding to, and n10difying the original drafts by their 
rnajorities. During the discussions the Pope ,vas absent. 
and only present at the final votings. Every Bishop 
,vi thin the Council gave his placet or non placet, there 


i;' Fpr t};c wholc of the facts and quot3tior.s in the 
bo\'e statcmcnt 
sce I"i;uduill's (O/l;ZLë"!S. 
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being but two llOll placets uttered in defining the lnfal- ) 
libility. 'The Pope never opened his lips on the ques- 
tion before the Cou ncil until all discussion and votinn- 
h 
,vas completed; he then gave the final judgl11ent. .t\ll 
the Bishops, moreover, subscribed the constitution after 
the Pope, as defining, and their names are all printed 
as defining in the authentic edition of the Council. 
It has comrnonly been considered a foolish thin
 to 
slay the slain; but I cannot help noticing T\Ir. Glad- 
stone's instancing, as one token of change, that the 
canons of 'Trent' are published in ROt11e as " callOllCS ct 
decreta sacrosfl/lcti CCU11lcllz'ci COllcilii TridelltÙÛ," and so 
forth. But ,,'hat ,ve have no\v to do ,vith is the COllsti 
tutio Dogllzaticc.l Prinza de Ecclcsz'a Christi, ('dita -ill scssiollc 
tertia of the Vatican Council.' Preciscly so. But it so 
happens that my of-ficial copy of the Council of the 
Vatican has a similar title to that of 'Trent. The title 
is: Acta tot Decrcta Sacrosancti (ECltlllCllici COllcilii ITati- 
calli. 1\lr. Gladstone has confounded the title of a con- 
stitution ,vith the title of the entire Council; and if he 
,,'ill turn over the pages of his copy of the Council of 
Trent, he ".in there finù a title resclnbling that ,,'hich 
has given him so much offence. It stands as [ol1o,,'s : 
Bulla S. D. N. Pii Di'l'Ùza Pro'vidclltia Papæ lIT. sult'r 
confirluatiolle æClllllCnici generalis COJlcilii TrÙlc.'/ltilli. 
In that Bull are contained these \\'ords, ,vithout which 
the Council \vould be of no effect: '\Vith the counsel 
and consent of our brethren [the Cardinale;], ,vc this 
day have confirmcd by Apostolic authority all and each 
[of the ùecrees and canons of the Council], anù havc 
decreed that they be received and observed by all the 
fai th f ul.' So the Queen, and not the PLtr1iatnent, makes 


. 
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our laws; they run in the Queen's name, the Parlia- 
Inent consenting. 
'[he expostulator may depend upon it that the 
Church is seJJzper eadeJJz. But it is curious to notice 
how the language of his accusation of change shifts 
about. First he tells us that ,vi thin the days of his 
111enlory 'the constant, favourite, and imposing argu- 
Inent of Roman controversialists ,vas the unbroken and 
absolute identity of belief of the Roman Church fron1 
the day of our Saviour until now. He then notes a 
sensible change in the present tenor of our literature 
& during the last forty years. '* Secondly, he speaks of 
, the deadly blo\vs of 1854 and 1870' aimed at ' the old 
historic, scientific, and 1noderate school,' ,vhich 'surely 
\vas an act of violence.'t And in several other passages 
,ve are told that the evil claim of the Pope to Infalli- 
bilityand unlimited obedience dates from 1870. But 
then in a note \ve are told that' the gist of the evil \ve 
are dealing ,vith consists in following (and enforcing) 
precedents from the age of Pope Innocent 111.'+ That 
is, from 1215, \vhich 1nakes six centuries and a half. 
Then \ve are told, on the same authority, that 'the 
Popes had kept up, \vith comparative little intennis- 
sion, for \vell-nigh a thousand years, their claim to 
doglnatic Infallibility; and had, at periods \vithin the 
same tract of ti1ne, often enough made, and never 
retracted, that other clain1 which is theoretically less 
but practically larger-their claim to an obedience 
virtually universal fron1 the baptised members of the 
Church.'
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On the two very points on which l\Ir. Gladstone 
has raised all this clatnor, and that on the express 
ground of violent and even revolu
ionary change, by 
his o\\'n adlnission, the Church has been substantially 
the same, as far as these Papal claims are concerned, 
for ,veIl-nigh a thousand years. Yet he complains, 
and invites Catholics to cOlnplain, that, by the decrees 
of 18ïO, ' the religion of a man has been changed for 
him, over his head, and \vithout the very least of his 
participation.'-
 \Vell, the doctrines have not bcc..:n 
changed, but defined by the Pontiff and the Episco- 
pate-first by the Episcopate, as far as their juùgnlent 
\vas concerned, and finally by the Pontiff-and 
they teach the unchangeable faith of the Catholic 
Ch llrch. 
I \vill venture to quote an English author who by 
no means accords ,vith the sentiment I have just quoted. 
lOur Redeelner,' he says, 'as \ve are henceforward to 
aSSUlne, founded upon earth a visible and pCrInanent 
society, cohering, and intended always to cohere, by 
Jneans of a common profession of bclief, but also of 
common anù public ordinances, \\"hich by their Oll t ward 
form constituted and sealed the visible union of be- 
lievers; \vhile, by the inward spiritual grace attached 
to them, they \vere also destined to regenerate men in 
Christ, and to build them up in Hinl, and thus to con- 
stitute their in\vard and essential as \vell as their ex- 
ternal oneness. N O\V there has been in practice the 
closest connection between the doctrines of a visible 
Church, and that of spiritual grace in the Sacralncnts, 
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and that of an Apostolical Succession in the ministry: 
so that in general they have been received or rejected 
together.' 
Then, after a fc\v pages, speaking of the ordinances 
of the Church, the author says: 'No\v it \vould bc a 
supposition most repugnant to all antecedent proba- 
bility, that the adlninistrat.ion of such ordinances under 
such circun1stances (that is, the having to cope with all 
the opposing forces of the unbelieving \vorld, and yet 
n10re with all the bitterly, though n10re subtilely, hostile 
influences which the brcast of every tnan professing 
allegiance to the Saviour supplies) \vould be committed 
to (he mCInbcrs of the society at large; and this for 
several reasons. First, because of the high and 111YS- 
tcrious connection bet\veen their outward form and 
their substance, and of the blessings they convey, \ve 
should expect then1 in the hands of those whose func- 
tion in life it is especially to kno\v and to guard the 
treasures of Christianity. . . Therefore their adminis- 
tration becomes a 11latter of goven1111ent and discipline, 
anù one, too, requiring the best-nay, indeed, much 
1110re than the best-discernment that is to be found 
among tnen for its right 111anageinent; frol11 whence it 
seen1S to follow, that as different persons are adapted 
in various degrees for such an office, and as the mass 
are not at all fit for it, \vhile the very best are but Ì1n- 
perfectly capable of its discharge, it should be kept in 
the hands of a select body of persons, the Inost suit- 
able that can be secured.' 
And in another passage, speaking of succession 
froin the Apostles, , If there be a divine comn1ission, 
not a figurative, but an actual, not a supposcd, but an 
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attested con1mission involved in the true idea of the 
Christian n1inislry, then \ve have a way open for us 
naturally and readily to believe that the gifts and 


races which belong to the author of that cOll1mission 
: re indeed closely attached to its legitilnate exercise. 
t'hen we have a full and adequate representation of 
the religious dispensation under \vhich we live, as a 
systeln of po\verful influences emanating altogt>ther 
from God, and operating upon us as their necessitous 
recipients; and that relation bet\vecn Him and our- 
selves, \vhich \ve must correctly apprehend in order to 
perceive the adaptation of the Christian doctrines to 
thcir purposes, is rightly established in the ideas of I I is 
unbounded might and bounty on the one hand, and 
of our absolute \veakness and need on the other-of 
Hiln as the universal Giver, and of us as receivers 
qualified by necessity alone.' 
And soon after the author says: C The argument 
from the commission to preach and instruct, and froln 
the po\ver of the keys, is neady parallel, and is corro- 
borative of that froln the authority requisite for the right 
adll1inistration of Sacralnents.' 
It \vould be a very hard task to reconcile these 
beautiful passages \vith l\1r. Gladstone's den1and on the 
Catholic people to disclaim the teaching of the Apos- 
tolic See and the Episcopate, or \vith the complaint he 
111akes of their acquiescing in the having their religion 
changed over their heads \vithout their concurrence. 
But the author of these extracts is 1\1 r. Gladstone.* 
N 0 doubt he often contradicts his o\\"n Church Princi- 
ples in the details of the very book fron1 which they arc 


* Church P"Ùtcz"t"'"s, chap. ". 
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quoted; but these are, or were, 1\lr. Gladstone's pnn- 
ci pIes. 
It is inlpossible to take up all the l11isconceptions 
contained in the sixty-six pages of the Expostulation, 
but there is a glaring one about ex cathcdrâ definitions, 
\vhere he says that' there is no established or accepted 
definition of the phrase ex catllcdrâ,' and that no one 
, has power to obtain one, and no guide to direct choice 
among some t\velve theories on the subject, \vhich, it is 
said, are bandied to and fro among Roman theologians, 
except the despised and discarded agency of his private 
judgment.' 
f The \vhole of his argunlent rests upon 
the authority of-it is said. Doubtless, \vhilst agreeing 
in the main, theologians differed as to minor conditions 
of \vhat ,vas a true and complete definition of the term 
ex cathedrâ before it \vas dogillatically used and defined; 
yet they always agreed that it \vas the official act of the 
Pope teaching the Church. 1\1r. Gladstone asks for an 
'accepted definition,' and the Council has given him 
one. It \vas before his eyes in the decree of Infallibility 
he had just quoted. No sooner does the Church in 
Council introduce the term ex cathcdrá than she gives 
its authentic definition, and, ,vhat is more, its very 
terms are taken "rord for ,vord fronl the dogmatic 
decree of the Council of Florence, \vhich \vas signed 
by both Greeks and Latins. The definition is in these 
terms: '\Vhen he (the Pope) speaks ex cathcdrâ-that 
is to say, ,vhen discharging the office of Pastor and 
Doctor of all Christians, by virtue of his supreme 
Apostolic authority-he defines a doctrine regarding 
faith or morals.' 


* Page 34. 
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There ,vas a time \vhen I\Ir. Gladstone had no diffi- 
culty in his own judgrnent of defining "'hat is ex cathe- 
drâ. In 1840, in his Cllurch Principles, after quoting 
Gregory XVI.'s condemnation of indifferentism as main- 
tained by the unhappy De la l\lennais, he says: 'And 
this the Pope promulgated ex cathcdrá, as being infalli- 
bly decided by his voice, and as being obligatory upon 
all the children of the Church to receive.' * Four-and- 
thirty years ago l\Ir. Gladstone understood the tenn ex 
catlledrá, and could even apply it to Papal docurnents 
\vhere both the tenn dcjÙzi1J1US and the term anat/le1Jla 
are ,vanting. He could even think at that period that 
it ' becanle obligatory on all the children of the Church 
to receive it '; that is, the Papal condemnation. \Vhy, 
then, should he first be shocked in 1874 that the 
Council should define in 1870 \vhat he believed in 1840 
,vas the Catholic doctrine of Papal Infallibility and 
,obedience to the Pope? 
l\nd no\v let us approach the Council itself. The 
Expostulation goes to suggest that the Council ,,'as 
convened lnainly \vith a vie\v of defining the Infalli- 
bility, anù that the definition itself \\"as brought about, 
chiefly for political objects, through the action of the 
rontiff and' a dominant party.' j\ falser notion could 
not bc cntertained. I have the official catalogue before 
me of the SCllC1Jlata prepareù by the theologians for dis- 
cussion in the Council. In thClll the Infallibility is not 
even mentioned; far the greater part or thel11 regard 
ecclesiastical discipline. Through rnundane revolution:; 
such vast changes had taken place in the condition of 
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the Church and its affairs since the Council of Trent, 
that in a very large portion of the Church tnany of the 
laws of discipline enacted three hundred years ago had 
ceased to be applicable, and ne\v enactlnents \vere im- 
peratively required. In discussing these, a not incon- 
siderable 
rogress had been made ,vhen calamitous 
eyents suspended the Council. The \vhole doctrinal 
schcllla respecting the Church and the Papal primacy 
,vas presented to the Council, and discussed \vithout 
there being a \vord respecting the Papdl I nfallibility in 
the progran1tne. For although that point had been 
prepared by the theologians, representing not tnerely 
Rotne, but all the principal Churches, before the Council 
began it ,vas decided not to introduce it. ..A.ccordingly, 
the SChCJlla on the Church and the Papacy appeared with- 
out it. \Vhat, then. gave subsequent rise to the intro- 
duction of the doctrine of the Infallibility? The chief 
1110ving cause ,vas the incessant attacks made upon the 
Council, originating with the unsound G.erman profess- 
ors. They assulned, even before the Council sat, that 
the Infallibility \va
 to be carried, and that by SaIne 
strdtagem issuing in acclamation .of the doctrine; thcir 
attacks \\Tere reverberated from other quarters, and the 
\vorld \\ras full of thcln ; \vhilst t}
 Bishops, absorbed 
in the Council, could not reply. The very fear \vhich 
these tnen sho\ved at the thought of the Infallibility, 
thcir loud denial of its being an article of Catholic doc- 
trine and tradition, and the \vay in \vhich, \vith all the 
say to themselves, theymanaged to establish an influence, 
raised the question to one of SUprell1e practical gravity. 
l\Iany of the Bishops b
an to reflect, and to com- 
municate their reflections one to another. It ,,-as ob- 
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scrved how nluch these tnen, sotne of \vhose other doc 
trines had been already corrected at l
ome, \vere in 
fear of the Infallibility. Their positive denial of it was 
noted, and their spurious defence of the opposite doc- 
trine. If this was not repelled, it \vould go far towards 
establishing the impression that the doctrine \vas not 
definable; the result \vould be, that men like the 
\\Titers in the Augsburg Gazette, not\vithstanding the 
traditional teaching of the Church, and the canonical 
practice of all times that involved the Papal Infallibility, 
\vould resist or diso\vn the doctrinal decisions of the 
Pontiff \vhenever brought against them. The conse- 
quence \vould be that the authority of the Pontiff defi- 
nitively to settle controversies of doctrine, \\,hich the 
Church had ever acknowledged and actcd upon, \vould 
be set at naught by a party \vithin the Church, and 
bet\veen Council and Council there \vould be no author- 
... ity recognized by them that could \vith irrcsic;tible 
vigour put do\vn ne\v errors against faith or moral 
doctrine. There \,:as precisely that justification for 
action which 1\1r. Gladstone ascribes to the definitions 
of the earlier Church. ' 1'he justification,' he says, 'of 
the ancient definitions of the Church, \\'hich have cn- 
dured the storms of fifteen hundred years, was to be 
found in this-that they \verc not arbitrary or \\ ilful, 
but that they \vholly sprang from, and related to, thco- 
ries ram pan t at the time, and regarded as tl1cnacing to 
Christian belief. Even the canons of th
 Council of 
Trent have in the main this amount, apart from thcir 
11latter, of presutl1ptive ,,'arrant.' * 
Besiùes the Illotives already assigned, to borrow l\Ir. 
* Page 14. 
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Glad
tone's words again, 'the levity of the destructive 
speculations so \videly current, and the notable hardi- 
hood of the anti-Christian \vriting of to-day,' * as it 
appeared to I11any Bishops, rendered it all the more 
im portant that the Pope should be armed \vith that 
full strength ,vith \vhich Christ had invested Peter and 
his successors, to confirm his brethren in the truth, 
and to smite \vith irreversible judgment the false doc- 
trines that might lift up their pride \vithin the Church. 
For these reasons many Bishops united in a postulation 
that the question of Papal Infallibility l11ight be brought 
into the Council; and accordingly it \vas introduced. 
Once introduced, there could be no doubt of the deci- 
sion; for even those Prelates \vho argued against its 
opportuneness, \vith the exception of three or four, 
maintained the doctrine. I have already declared that 
no political motive, or notion of giving political dOll1i- 
nion to the Pope, ever en tered the minds of those to 
'\Thotn 'we owe the definition. 
It remains to consider the meaning and extent of 
the Infallibility: first, as it is vie\ved through the pre- 
judices of 1\lr. Gladstone; secondly, as it is understood 
and defined, and so litnited, by the Council. 1\'1r. 
Gladstone says, that' the reach of the Infallibility is as 
\vide as it may pleaie the Pope, or those \vho prompt 
the Pope, to make it. 't This he asserts on the ground 
that the sense of the limiting ternl ex cathcdrá is unde- 
fined. But \ve have shO'wn that the Council itself de- 
fined the tenn. He like\vise asserts that the office 
formerly claÌ1ned by the Church \vas 'principally that 
of a \vitness to facts,' but that no\v, especially \vithin 
* Page 41. t Page 37. 
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the last forty years, the claim is' principally that of a 
judge, if not a revealer, of doctrine.' And then we 
have it asserted that in the earlier claim' the processes 
were subject to a constant challcnge to history, . . . 
tnaintaining the truth and power of history, and the in- 
estimable value of the historic spirit.' But,' in the 
second, no amount of historical tcstin1011Y can avail 
against the unmeasurcd power of development. ,

 
This is the intellectual basis of Dr. Döllinger's party 
as exhibited in thcir maifesto, the book entitled Janlts; 
in \vhich book the \vhole of :VIr. Gladstone's arguments 
may be found, \vith all their heresy. That book, \,"ritten 
previously in the shape of articles in the A ugsbllrg Ga- 
zette, and that before the definition, has since become 
their plea for rcjecting the Council. Let 1\lr. Gladstone 
read the reply to it in the ..:-lnti-Ja7lus of Dr. I--Icr
en- 
röther, and, if his 11lind be candiù, he \vill see ho\v fJ.r 
an appeal to history upon foregone conclusions respect- 
.. ing doctrine \vill carry mcn 
l\vay from historic truth. 
The old Protestant principle of private judglncnt, as 
against the teaching authority of the Church, \,'as the 
appeal to Scripture. The ne\v principle of private judg- 
nlcnt of })r. Döl1inger antl his party, as against her 
authority, is the appeal to history. This is precise]y 
that spirit of historical criticism that I denounccd in 
my Pastoral. 
The assertion that until recent timcs the Church 
actcd as \vitness, not as judge, of doctrine, presents u
 
\vith a most singular examplc of modern thought ar- 
rayetl against ancicnt history'. \ Vhat \vcre the dècrccs 
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anù the canons, the anatheJnas anù the excollllllunica- 
tions pronounced against heresies and heresiarchs, of 
all the ancient Councils, and of so lllany of the older 
Popes, but doctrinal judgn1ents ? 
1'hen as to the charge of substituting unmeasured 
developtnent for the testimony of history. The Church 
witnesses to two sources of evidence before she pro- 
nounces upon her o\yn doctrine. The first is the actual 
existing bel

f of the Catholic ,,,orld; the second is 
the tradition con1e do,vn through the ages from the 
beginning. The full testimony of the actual living 
Church \vas \vithin the Vatican Council in the voice 
of her Bishops, representing every clime and nation; 
and for the tradition of the past, never ,vas history so 
thoroug-hly searched before, and that on both sides of 
the question, in dissertations \vritten by 158 of the 
Fathers for the use of the Council; in discussions pro- 
longed until history and argument were absolutely ex- 
hausted; and in a flood of pamphlets circulated among 
th
 Fathers. The constitution in ,vhich the Infalli- 
bility is defined cites decisions of the Second Council 
of Lyons and that of Florence, in both of which the doc- 
trine had already been virtually defined by the Greeks 
and Latins united. It also quoted the Fourth Council 
of Constantinople of 869. But this by no means repre- 
sents the evidence brought fonvard in discussion from 
much earlier Councils and Fathers, and from the 
Sacred Scriptures. Indeed, it may be safely said, that 
to an unprejudiced eye the evidence of the Sacred 
\Vritings is much stronger and more persuasive for the 
Infallibility of Peter's successor than for that of the 
Episcopate. On this subject there ,vas no call \\'hat- 
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soever for the principle: of ùeveloplnent; nor do I think 
it \vas once Inentioned. 
:\1 r. Gladstone is fond of putting his stateInents in 
the shape of questions, and he asks: '\Vill it be said 
that the Infallibility of the Pope accrues only ,vhen he 
speaks ex cat/ledrá.9' * This question insinuates the 
contrary. But the Council strictly limits the Infalli- 
bility to ex cathcdrá decisions; and the objector ought 
to understand that such documents are of strict inter- 
pretation, and that no one has a right to affirm that 
more is contained in the decree than is expressed. 
Again, it is asked: '\;Vill it be said that the Inf,tllibility 
only touches faith and morals? Only matters of 
Inorals ! 't And here, by ,yay of illustrating the extent 
of morals, 1\1r. Gladstone very correctly describes our 
human life as involving duty at every step, as if the 
Pope pursued every man throughout his life, pronounc- 
ing ex cathedrá judgInents upon all his acts. I-Ie con- 
founds judgment upon moral doctrine ,vith judgment 
upon moral acts, and by this confusion of ideas contrives 
to bring all human life under the prerogative of Infal- 
libility. No wonder that, after this monstrous ,videning 
of the sphere of Infallibility, he is enabled to hurl so 
Inany figures of rhetoric against, not the Pope's Infalli- 
bility, but his own invention. Such, then, are 1\lr. 
Gladstone's Inisconccptions of the I>apal InfallibilitY" 
I Io\v completely it illustrates Dr. Newman's \vell-known 
rClì1ark, that' true testimony is unequal to the Protest- 
ant view' ! 
I t remains to see "'hat the I nfallibility as defined by 
the Council truly is, and "'hat it truly is not. Let me 
* Page 34. t P:t
e 3 6 . 
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first say, that the Church is not responsible for either 
doctrines or their applications as given by those who, 
even though members of the Church, are not her 
authorised teachers, in \vhatever shape they may ap- 
pear. Nor is it fair to pick out the obiter dicta of C0111- 
petent writers and exhibit them as Catholic doctrine. 
The only \vay of fair dealing is to take the formal expo- 
sitions of competent authorities \vhen expressly direct- 
. ed to explain an article of faith. So we take the 
legal expositions of judges, so the evidence of ex- 
perts. 
Before giving the definition of the Infailibility, it 
\vill be expedient to observe that the ,vhole chapter in 
\vhich it is contained underwent considerable altera- 
tion frorn the Bishops as the result of their discussions. 
For example, the original title of the chapter \vas 
De ROl1lani Pontijicz"s Iufallibilz' A uctoritate. But the 
\vord auctoritate \vas altered to 1Jlagisterio, \vith the 
express intention of marking that the infallible 
authority \vas IÏ1nited to teaching. For greater con- 
venience I give the definition in an English version of 
it as follows: . 
, The Sacred Council approving, \ve teach and define 
that it is a dogma divinely revealed, that the }{oman 
Pontiff, when he speaks ex cathcdrâ-that is, ,,,hen, in 
discharge of the office of Pastor and Doctor of all Chris 
tians, by virtue of his supreme Apostolic authority, he 
defines a doctrine regarding faith or morals to be held 
by the Universal Church, by the divine assistance pro- 
tnised to him in blessed Peter-is possessed of that 
I n fallibility with \vhich the divine Redeelner \villed that 
His Church should be endo\ved for defining doctrint" 
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regarding faith or morals; and that therefore such 
definitions of the ROl11an Pontiff -are irrefonnable of 
themselves, and not from the consent of the Church. 
But if any one.-\vhich may God avert-presu111c to 
contradict this our definition, let him be anathel11a.' 
As an objection has becn raised in the T'Ùncs that 
there is no canon and no anathema attached to thc defi- 
nition, it Inay be \vell to observe, first, that definitions 
of doctrine are not always put in the form of canons, 
although they ,vere so in the Council of Trent; 
secondly, that the clause dOCe1JlltS et dÙ'Ùzitus re'L'Clat/t1l1 
dogl1la esse defilli/JluS begins the definition; thirdly, 
that the definition does conclude with the allat/lenla 
sit against all \vho presume to contradict this defini- 
tion, \vhich is the cquivalent of a canon. Thc defini- 
tion strictly limits the Infallibility to doctrine of faith 
and of morals, and that only ,vhen the Pope is exer- 
cising his Apostolic authority in teaching all Christians 
froin the Apostolic Chair. l\Ir. Gladstone confounds 
throughout his pal11phlet moral conduct with nloral 
doctrine; but the Infallibility is expressly lin1Ïtcd in 
the text to doctrine of faith and doctrit1e of 1110rdls, or 
Inoral doctrine, \vhich, in fact, is of the eletncnts of 
faith as \\"ell as of cthics. . 
, Thc reach of the Infallibility is as wide,' says 1\Ir. 
Gladstone, ' as it may please the Pope, or those who 
prompt the Popc, to make it.'* j\nd he even questions 
\vhether it Inay not enable the Pope to procl,\inl new 
revelations. This shows that he h..\5 never carcfully 
studied the tcxt of thc dcfinitions, nor the exposition 
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of its sense delivered in the prean1ble. In that expo- 
sition it is expressly stated that 'the Holy Spirit \vas 
not promised to the successors of Peter, that by reve- 
lation they might n1ake kno\vn ne\v doctrine, but that 
by His assistance they might inviolably keep and faith- 
fully expound the revelation or deposit of faith deliv- 
ered through the Apostles.' This, then, is another 
lilnitation to the Infallibility, that it is not by revelation, 
nor does it extend to new doctrines, but is, byassist- 
ance of the Holy Ghost, to keep tIle deposit oj. faitlt 
dclivt'red frOllt tile beginning. 
In another passage of the preliminary exposition it 
is sho\vn that the Pope elnploys all ,vise and judicial 
precautions in taking the testimony of the Church to 
any doctrine before defining it. 'The l
oman Pontiffs,' 
it says, , according to the exigencies of time and cir- 
cumstances, sometimes assembling CEcumenical Coun- 
cils, or asking for the mind of the Church scattered 
throughout the \vorld, sometilnes by particular Synods, 
sometimes by using other helps \vhich Divine Provi- 
dence supplied, have defined as to be held those things 
\vhich, \vith the help of God, they had recognised as 
conformabl
 to the Scriptures and Apostolic traditions.' 
This brief narrative of the n1easures taken by the Popes 
securely to obtain the sense of the Church before pro- 
nouncing a doctrinal judglnent ,vas inserted into the 
decree as one of the results of discussion in the 
Council. 
The distinction bet\veen the false Infallibility, as 
1\lr. Gladstone has been taught to view it, and the true 
Infallibility held by the Church, has been admirably 
expressed by the late learned and lan1ented Père 
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Gratry. I\1isled like others as to ,,,hat the Council 
really intended, he \vrote against the definition; but 
before he died the actual decree reached his hands, and 
he \vrote, in his retractation: 
'I combated an inspired Infallibility; the Council's 
t1ecree YCj(xts inspired Infallibility. I cOlnbated a per- 
sonal Infallibility; the decree gives but an official In- 
fallibility. \V riters of a school I thought excessive 
\vere undesirous of a limitation to Infallibility cx cathc- 
drâ as being too narro\v; and the decree but gives 
Infallibility C...r cathcdrâ. I altnost feared a sciclltific 
Infallibility, a political and gO'i.'crll1l1Elltal Infallibility; 
and the decree gives but doctrinal Infallibility in Inatter 
of faith and morals.'* 
A Inore authoritative exposition of the limits of 
Papal Infallibility ,vas given in the joint Pastoral of the 
Swiss Bishops in the year following that of the Council, 
, ,vhich received the commendation of the Pope hilnself, 
and in ,,'hich is contained the follo\ving passage: 'It 
C3.nnot be said that the Roman Pontiff is personally in- 
fallible, in the sense that each of his affinnations is in- 
fallible, and that it depends bu t all his personal vic\\"s 
to ilnpose faith in ne\v dogmas upon the faithful. 
I'he Pope is neither infallible as a rnal1, nor as a scholar, 
nor as a priest, nor as a bishop, nor as a tenl poral 
prince, nor as a judgc, nor as a legislator. I Ie is 
neither infallib1e nor incapable of sin in his life and con- 
duct, in his political views, in his relations \\"ith princes, 
nor even in the governll1ent of the Churc!l; but he i" 
solely and exclusively inf.tllible ,,'hen, in his quality of 
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suprcn1e Doctor of the Church, he pronounces a de- 
cision in matter of faith or morals that ought to be ac- 
cepted and held as obligatory by all the people.' 
I might give extracts in the same sense from the 
most valuable ,york of the late Bishop Fessler, the 
learned Secretary-General to the Council, for \vhich he 
received a congratulatory Brief from the Sovereign 
Pontiff. But as the \vork itself, entitled the True and 
False Infallibility of the POþes, ,,,ill speedily appear in 
an English translation, I refrain from doing so. Having 
disposed of half the ground of l\1r. Gladstone's Expos- 
tulation, I proceed to dispose of the other half. 


V. MR. GLADSTONE'S 'OBEDIENCE' AND THE 
CHURCH'S OBEDIENCE. 
IF in his exaggeration of the Pope's Infallibility 
1\lr. Gladstone exceeds all bounds, in his amplification 
of the extent of ecclesiastical obedience he becomes ab- 
solutely \vild. I have only room for a brief statement 
of his misconceptions; I hope the reader \vill examine 
his text from page 37 to page 45 of the octavo edition. 
, The sounding natTIe of Infallibility,' he says, , has 
so fascinated the public mind, and riveted it on the 
fourth chapter of the constitution De Ecclcsia, that its 
near neighbour, the third chapter, has, at least in ITIY 
opinion, received very much less than justice.'* Then 
is given the text of the decree, \vhich I shall put in 
English. 'The pastors and faithful of \vhatsoever rite 
and dignity, each one individually as \vell as all taken 
together, are bound to the duty of hierarchical subor- 
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dination and to true obcdiencc, not only in those 
things that bclong to faith and I110rals, but likewise in 
those that belong to the discipline and government of 
thc Church spread throughout the \vorld. . " This 
is a doctrine of Catholic truth, from ,vhich no one can 
deviate \vith secure faith and salvation. . . . \Ve 
therefore teach and declare that he (the Popc) is the 
supreme judge of the faithful, and that in all causes be- 
longing to ecclesiastical jurisdiction rccourse can be had 
to his judgment; but the judgment of the Apostolic 
See can by no one be reversed. 
or is it lawful for 
anyone to judge his judgmcnt.' 
Upon this l\Ir. Gladstone comments in these tenns: 
, Evcn, therefore, ,vhere the judgments of the Pope do 
not present the credentials of Infallibility they are un- 
appealable and irreversible; no pcrson Inay pass judg- 
ment upon them, and all men, clerical and lay, dis- 

 persedly or in the aggregate, are bound truly to obey 
theI11; and froln this rulc of Catholic truth no n1a11 can 
depart save at the pcril of his salvation.' .:f 
This is strange blundcring in the interpretation of 
la,v from a practiscd legislator. If with the \vhole con- 
text of the b.\v before his eyes he can draw such con- 
clusions, \\"hat can \ve expect \vhcn the same writer 
COines to the Syllabus, consisting as it does of short 
sentences taken out of their al11ple context? lIe has 
confounded the point of doctrinc with the point of tl\V; 
and that peril to salvation \\'hich in the text of the 
decree is exclusivcly attached to the doctrinc hc has 
attached to the law resulting out of the doctrine. 1'he 
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first paragraph of the decree asserts that the nlernbers 
and \\rhole body of the Church, \vhether pastors or flock, 
are held together in hierarchical order by the principle 
of obedience, of obedience not only to the doctrines of 
faith and 111 orals, but obedience like\vise to the regula- 
lations of Church governl11ent and discipline. It is this 
principle of obedience to the Church, not that other 
practical obedience to Papal judgments, ,vhich is de- 
clared to be ' a doctrine of Catholic truth, frol11 'v hich 
no one can rleviate with secure faith and salvation.' IV1r. 
Gladstone has extended this clause into the second para- 
graph, \vhcrc it is not to be found, and which is upon 
the distinct subject of the Pope's judgnlents in cases 
appealed to his Suprel11e Court, to \vhich.,as being a 
totally different subject, not referring t
 faith, but 
to legal decisions, it does not apply. Yet upon this 
egregious blunder of his o\vn making has 1\lr. Glad- 
stone raised his most vehement and declal11atory accu- 
sation
. He speaks like\vise \vith horror of the Papal 
ecclesiastical judgments for being 'unappealable and 
irreversible; no person may pass judgl11ent upon them.' 
Precisely so. So it is, and so it must be, in every 
judicial systel11, \vhere there are inferior tribunals and 
. one supren1e tribunal and last court of appeal. Noone 
can reverse its decision, no one can judge its judgnlent ; 
all must obey it, and that under pain of contunlélcy. It 
is the same in the civil as in the ecclesiastical systel11 
c)f judicature-there is ahvays a high court of final 
appear ,vhose decisions are' unappealable and irrever- 
sible; no person nlay pass judgment upon them.' All, 
of \Vhat
ver class or degree. ' nll1st obey them.' In the 
Anglican Establishnlent the saIne rule prevails. j-\s 
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the Queen is head of the Anglican Church, the final 
appeal in causes ecclesiastical is to the Queen in 
Council. All Anglican churchmen and laYlnen arc 
bound to obey the decision, \vhich is ' unappealablc and 
irreversible;' no person can rejudge that judglnent. 
\Vhy? Because the theory of the la\v is, that the 
Queen takes the place formerly held by the Pope. 
But it does not follo\v from the terms of the decrec 
of the Vatican Council that there are no intermediate 
courts, such as those of the local I
ishop, next that of 
the Archbishop or l\letropolitan ; nor does it follo\v that 
the Pope may not reverse his own judgæent, \\,hich is 
not at all unusual, \vherc the defeated party brings 
proof of error or ne\v n1atter that could not be before 
adduced. I have a letter before me of the late Car- 
dinal Prefect of Propaganda, in a case \vhere I had acted 
as apostolic delegate, in \vhich his Eminence says: ' N 0- 
, thing is more usual to the Holy See than to reverse its 
judgl11ents on proof of error.' The whole of the second 
clause most plainly refers to appeals from the local and 
inferior courts to the Suprel11e Court in l11atters eccle- 
siastical. 
In his very authoritative book on Diocesan Synods, 
the most learned Pope Benedict XIV. points out, from 
the provisions of the common la\v, that in issuing rc- 
scripts and mandates the Popes l11ay sometimes be 
deceived by false inforIl1ations or by suppressions of 
truth; in \vhich case they are far from complaining if 
the executors of such documents suspend thcir action 
until the Pontiff is inforn1ed, \"ho willingly rectifies 
what is :uniss. l\Ioreover, ,,"hcnever a Pontifical la\\ or 
Iìl
tlHLltc In:1Y, in the judg'rncnt of the Incal al1thori:y, 
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have an injurious effect in saine province or diocese, 
the Bishop can and ought to make this kno\vn to the 
Holy See, and the Pope is ever ready to receive such 
representations, and to Inake exceptional provisions 
\\'herever they are shown to be needed.* In short, the 
governlnent of the Church, like that of all sound go- 
VernlTIents, is guided by COffilnon sense. A discipline 
and governinent such as lVlr. Gladstone ilnagines for 
us could not exist. 
That the principle of obedience to the authority of 
the Church is a point of faith and condition of salva 
tion is nothing ne\v. It ,vas taught by its Divine 
l
ounder \vhen He said: ' If thy brother shall offend 
against thee, go and rebuke hiln bet\veen thee and hiin 
alone. If he shall hear thee, thou shalt gain thy brother; 
and if he \vill not hear thee, take \vith thee one or t\vo 
more, that in the mouth of two or three \vitnesses every 
\vord may stand. And if he \vill not hear then1, tell 
the Church; and if he ,vill not hear the Church, let 
hin1 be to thee as the heathen and publican.'t Here 
disobedience to the Church, even in matters of ordi- 
nary life, is plainly pu t under anathelna, or separation 
froin salvation. St. Paul likewise says: 'Obey your 
prelates, and be subject to them. For they vvatch as 
being to render an account of your souls.'
 vVhat, 
then, has the Council done but repeat the doctrine of 
Holy Scripture? 
After he has stuffed the decree of the Council ,vith 
his o\vn n1isconceptions and Inental confusion, Mr. 
Gladstone lets his ideas run a,vay ,vith hiln into a ,vild- 
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ness of fancy, a very rOlllanCe of 11lisconstruction, that 
is fairly astonishing-. The principle of ecclesiastical 
obedience is made to extend over all civil power and 
civil actions. 'Individual servitude,' he says, 'ho\\.. 
ever abject, ,vill not satisfy the party no\v dOl11inant in 
the Latin Church; the State l11ust also be a slave.'* 
This sentence is a specilllen of the shiftiness that runs 
through thc ,vhole production. The author allows 
that the decree ,vas approved by 'a council æculllcni- 

al in the Roman sense;' t and here he litnits the 
satisfaction derived from it to 'a dominant party.' 
Ho\v by this decree is the State l11ade 'a slave'? It 
does not even touch the State. l\Ir. Gladstone quotes 
in proof of his assertion \V hat he calls 'the pregnan t 
,vords on the point.' 1'hey are these: 'K ot only in 
those things that belong to faith and n1orals, but 
like\vise in those that bclong to the discipline and 
govenll11ent of the Church spread throughout the 
,vorld. ' 
'[hese, thcn, arc the Iilllits set to that obedience 
,vhose principle is pronounced to be a matter of faith. 
I t includes, first, obedience to doctrines of faith; second- 
ly, to 1110ral doctrine; thirdly, to Church disciplinc 
fourthly to Church government. Here, I repcat, is the 
limitation set by the Council to that obedience the 
principle of \vhich is declared to be of faith. Let us 
no\v see to \vhat l\Ir. Gladstone extends it. ' Absolute 
obedience, it is boldly declared, is due to the Pope, at 
the peril of salvation, not alone in faith and morals, 
but in all things which conccrn the disciplinc and go- 
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vernillent of the Church.' The ,vords ' absolute' and 
, boldly' are 1\'11'. Gladstone's additions. And ,,,hat is 
, at the peril of salvation' in the text is the doctrine, 
not the obedience. N o\v for the ,vild romancc. 
'Thus,' says Mr. Gladstone, , are s\:vept into the Papal 
net ,vhole multitudes of facts, \vhole systelTIS of govern- 
ments, prevailing, though in different degrees, in every 
country of the \vorld. Even in the United States, 
\vhere the severance bet\veen Church and State is sup- 
poseù to be complete, a long catalogue might be dra\vn 
up of subjects belonging to the domain and competency 
of the State, but also undeniably affecting the govern- 
nlent of the Church; such as, by ,yay of example, mar- 
riage, burial, education, prison discipline, blasphemy, 
poor-relief, incorporation, Inortlnain, religious endo\v- 
Inents, Vo\VS of celibacy and obedience. In Europe the 
circle is far \vider, the points of contact and interlacing 
innun1crable. But on all matters respecting \vhich any 
Pope 111ay think proper to declare that they concern 
faith or morals, or the government or discipline of the 
Church, he clail11s, \vith the approval of a council un- 
doubtedly æcumenical in the Roman sense, the abso- 
lute obedience, at the peril of salvation, of every mem- 
ber of his comlTIunion.' 
Except in points of defined doctrine, \vhether of 
truth or moral principle, all the rest, in so far as salva- 
tion is concerned, is not in the decree of the Council, 
but is a huge addition of 1\11'. Gladstone's. For, I re- 
peat once l11ore, the doctrine of obedience is declared 
of faith under peril of salvation, but the exercise of 
obedience is silnply declared to be obligatory. There 
is no ùoubt but that contumaciolls disobedience against 
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authority is of peril to salvation. Contumacy strikes 
at the very root of authority, \vhether df God or man; 
alld no society, under \vhatever governn1ent, can tolerate 
it, but ever treats it alnong the gravest crimes. Only 
this point the Council does not touch directly, it only 
speaks of the obedience of subjects to superiors as of I 
binding force. 
Of the matters \vhich l\Ir. Gladstone has 'swept 
into the Papal net,' the Council says nothing; and he 
cannot but kno\v that \vhilst some of them-vows, for 
cxample-are of a purely spiritual nature, others-for 
example, poor-relief-are of a purely temporal nature; 
\vhilst others of theI11 have both a spiritual and a civil 
elct11cnt, in \vhich \vhat is of conscience and religion be- 
longs to the Church, and ,,,hat is of civil regulation 
belongs to the State. 
Nothing is more clearly expressed in the traditions 
of the Church than the distinction bet\veen the 
piritual 
a
d civil po\vers; but \vhen a nation and its govern- 
tncnt is Catholic, they are both presumed to have Ca- 
tholic consciences, as in England, ,,'hen, for a thousand 
years, the Catholic religion ,vas part and parcel of the 
COn11TIOn la\v. Church and State become mutually sup- 
porting, and whilst the civil power, as such, is left to 
its frce force, all that is of conscience, or, to use the 
\vords of Boniface VIII., explaining the Bull [;'/ltl1/l 
Sanctalll in a Council, '\vhat regards 
in,' is of the 
authority of the Church. This principle expldins .l 
considerable portion of the Syllabus. Thus it is that 
the Church touches civil actions on the side of con- 
science, as previously explained. But in concluding 
that part of his subject the expostulator seen1S to que.,- 
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tion the right of the Church to have any independcnt 
authority, and' recb.ims against the notion that the 
Church has the right to kno\v her O\\Tn po\vers, for to 
kno\v is to define thcIn.* 
1\11'. Gladstone shall ans\ver l\lr. Gladstone. In his 
Churc/t Principles he says: ' No tnere san1eness of tenets, 
therefore, is sufficicnt for the perpetuity of the Church. 
.A.ssociation, of ,,-hatever kind, necessarily and obviously 
implies much more than a tnere aggregation of units; 
and the action of an association implies, in like rnanner, 
much 11lore than the concurrence of a majority of a 
mere aggregation of units. \Vherever there is conlbi- 
nation, there is something over and above the sum 
total of individual agencies; there is joint action, and 
that joint action requires la\v and an organ. That la\v 
is usually a constitution, and that organ a govcrnnlent. 
The fonner may be in the breast of the latter. The 
latter may, \vhere the purposes of the association are 
both linlited a;ld definite to the last degree, be super- 
scded by the former; but in every other case, and the 
exceptions are so trifling and equivocal that \ve may 
,vell say in every case, ,vhere there is a society there 
must be a government, a centre of life, a po\ver acting 
on its behalf, and also controlling and commanding the 
tnovements of its individual members, so far as they 
are liable to be modified by the la\vs and purposes of 
the body.' And, again: 'Ho\v \vonderful is the idea 
of the Christian Church! A po\ver appointed to cope 
,vith all the opposing forces of the unbelieving \vorld, 
and yet more\vith all the bitterly, though more subtilely, 
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hostile influences \vhich the breast of every man pro- 
fessing allegiance to the Saviour supplies. . . . . . \Vhat 
111 oral contradiction so violent and absurd, until \Vc 
supply in this description the idea of a divine powcr, 
working in and under appointed instruments.' .X- 
I may be told that the author of these sentilllcnts 
publicly renounced his o\vn book in Parlialnent, but 
this ,vill not destroy the intrinsic force of his argulnent- 
ation. 


VI. l\IR. GLADSTONE'S' SYLLABUS' A
D TilE POPE'S 
SYLLABUS. 
, IT seems,' says the expostulator, 'not as yet to 
have been thought ,vise to pledge the Council in terms 
to the Syllabus and the Encyclical. That achicvemen t 
is probably reserved for some one of its sittings yet to 
come.' This is in the expostulatory style, based not on 
facts, but on a drealn of imagination. I need not point 
out from \vhere it comes to anyone \vho has read JaJ/us. 
Does l\Ir. Gladstone fancy that the eighty distinct pro- 
positions, on as many subjects, a good l11any of them 
complicated, most of them dClnanding an acute appli- 
cation of theological or canonical sciencc for finding out 
their precise bearing and their cxact contradictorics, 
\\'ould ever be discussed and settled in 'some one 
sittin<T' of the Council? This is to insinuate that the 
b 
Popc comnlancls and thc Council obeys. Does l\Ir. 
Gladstone remelnber ho\v Inany 1110nths it took to dis- 
cuss and settle the decrces that have been the object of 
his lnisinterprctations? I can only say, that the notion 
of introducing the Syllabus into the Council \Vas never . 


* Church Princiþles, chap. v. n. 6, 7, 9. 
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heard of except from the ,vriters in the Augsbwrl: Ga- 
zetle anù their copyists. The Papal doculnents froin 
,vhich they are extracted \vere prolTIulgated by the 
Bishops throughout the Church, and the condemnations 
en1bodied froln them in the Syllabus ,vere condelnned 
by the Bishops in their joint and spontaneous address to 
the Pope. \Vhat n10re do they require to give thern 
every kind of force? Are they to be turned into ùog- 
nlas of faith? This is evidently 1\11'. Gladstone's notion, 
as it is that of the school of Jaults. But the proposi- 
tions of the Syllabus are far f1'o111 all of them capable 
of being pronounced heretical; and to imagine this 
is to misconstrue the nature of the censure attached to 
them. 
The Syllabus is entitled A CollcctioJl l'1JlbracÙzg tIle 
principal Errors of 0111' Age, as lzolcd Ùz the COllsistorial 
Allocutions, E1tcyclics, and other Apostolical Letters of 
Pius IX. The letter of Cardinal Antonelli simply au- 
thenticates them. They are simply called errors. \Ve 
l11ust go to the original documents for any specific cen- 
sures, but there ,ve shall like\vise find the exact limit 
of their sense. Error is a term that includes an ex- 
tended scale and gradation of censures, and to under- 
stand their nature ,ve cannot do better than consult 
the prefatory' Instruction to the Index of prohibited 
Books.' 'The things to be corrected,' it says, ' are 
propositions that are heretical, or erroneous, or savour- 
ing of heresy, or scandalous, or offensive to pious ears, 
or schismatical, or seditious, or blasphemous.' These 
are the several tenllS of censure, anyone of \vhich may 
be included under the comprehensive \vord error. 
Then a censure may fall upon a single clause, phrase, 
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or ,,'ord, and not upon the entire sentence. Amongst 
the objects of censure are especially marked in the' 111- 
struction' 'the thinQ"s that savour of PaO"aniSln ' and 
<J b ' 
'such as, dra\vn from pagan sentiments, Inorals, élnd 
exalnples, foster political tyranny, which is fLllscly 
called state reaSOIl, and is abhorrent from the Evangeli- 
cal and Christian law.' Again,' such as are against the 
liberty, ilnI11unity, or jurisdiction of the Church.' Like- 
,vise · lascivious or obscene \vriting that corrupts good 
Inorals.' These points pretty well em brace the whole 
Syllabus. 
Yet even with these helps, and such as these, how 
is 1\lr. Gladstone to construe the sense of the Syllabus? 
I t is tolerably clcar that he Inakes every proposition to 
be a universal negation, and its censure to be that of 
heresy, and that the condeInnation bears in all cases 
upon every part of each proposition. It is the propen- 
sity of ignorance to generalise \vhatever comes froIn an 
unacceptable sourcc, and to distort its meaning out of 
.. the proportions of truth; and on Catholic subjects :\1 r. 
Gladstone is very ignorant. I-Ie ought to understand 
that Papal constitutions anù censures, like law. diplo- 
macy, and other professional sciences, arc full of tech- 
nical terms and refined distinctions, cOlnprchcnded only 
by the initiated; that they are addressed to Bishops 
\vho have the science of interpreting theIn ; and that 
nothing can be more presumptuous than for one who, 
so far from having the requisite sciencc, is not even a 
Catholic, to atternpt to instruct the \\'orld, above all, 
to teach Catholics on such a subject, and to expostutlte 
\vith them on \vhat he plainly shows he ùocs not hiIn- 
self understand. 
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"\Yere l\'Ir. Gladstone a Catholic well acquainted 
with his Catechisrn, he ,vould still require, as the least 
preparation before handling the Syllabus, a course of 
study such as follo,vs: first, a year of scholastic philo- 
sophy, to understand the school-terms and their use 
and application; secondly, a three-years' course of dog- 
matic and rnoral theology, in both cases under a COln- 
petent Inaster; thirdly, he might then take up such a 
book as the Tlleses Dall17zatæ of Dominic Viva. After 
this preparation the merely elementary knowledge ,vill 
have been gained for expou nding the Syllabus, pro- 
vided its propositions are exan1ined \vith due sagacity 
in their original contexts, ,vith due attention to the his- 
toric facts to \vhich they are individ ually addressed, 
and to the time, the place, the persons, and the circum- 
stances. 
Grave ,varnings have been given us of the danger of 
attempting to construe the Syllabus \vithout the requi- 
site science. The Journal des Débats attelnpted it in 
part, and the Bishop of Orleans convicted the ,,'riter of 
Inore than seventy errors:* 1\1r. Gladstone attempted 
to render eighteen of the eighty propositions into 
English, and an able theologian in the llfolltll found 
that t\velve of them ,vere either strained or presented 
in a 
ense foreign to their meaning.t 
So much hCJs been ,veIl ,vritten on the Syllabus, that 
I shall confine my attention to one or two of its easiest 
propositions, such as scarcely require the science I have 


* La Convention. du IS Seþtembre et l'Encyclique du 8 Decembre, by 
the Bishop of Orleans. 
t The lIfolltlt for December, 18 74. 
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spokcn of to undcrstand them; nor shall I do more 
than Sill1ply replace the propositions in their context. 
But this \vill be sufficient to exhibit the difference be- 
t,veen iJ:r. Gladstone's Syllabus and the Pope's Syllabus. 
I select the 80th and last proposition as one of those 
\vhich has been subject to the \\'idest Iniscortstruction
 
has been Inade the most hostile use of against the 
Church, and, nevertheless, \\'ith its context, presents 
the rnost complete rcfutation, not merely of the unjus 
tifiable sense attached to it, but to that \vhich ha
 
bcen attached to other propositions of the Syllabus. 
l\Ir. Gladstone renders it in thcse \vords: <<Or that the 
R.ornan Pontiff ought to come to tcnns \vith progress, 
libcralisrn, and modern civilisation. '* Thc original is : 
'That the Ron1an Pontiff call anù ought to Yl'CoJ/cile 
hirnself and come to terms \vith progrcss, \vith libcral- 
isrn, and with recent civilisation.' The question beforc 
us is, \vhether this is a condemnation of progress, 
liberty, and Inodern civilisation absolutely and \\'ithout 
, distinction, or only of evils and abuses that go undcr 
that name. Englishmen, \vith insular pride, are apt to 
rneasure all things by \vhat cxists in England, and to 
think the Pope is always aÏ1ning his censure at thcln ; 
\vhereas-to understand the Pope's Allocution of 
l\Iarch 18th, 1861, from \vhich the proposition is 
taken-they must consider the then state of things on 
the Continent, and the style in \vhich evil Incn cloal....ed 
under popular names-such as liberty, civilisation, anlI 
progress-doctrincs and deeds \\,hich in England would 
nevcr be tolerated. 


* P.l
C IS. 
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The Pope says in his Allocution :fallrdudu1Jl cer- 
1LZ }JUtS : 
, Long have 've been the ,vitness of the agitation 
into ,vhich civil society is thro\vn, especially at this 
tÍlne, through the lalnentable conflict of antagonistic 
principles, between error and truth, bet\veen virtue and 
vice, bet\veen light and darkness. For certain men, on 
the one side, contend for what they call1Jloder1l cZ:vilisa- 
tioll ,I' others, on the contrary, strive for the rights of 
justice and of our holy religion. 1"hey first demand 
that the l?'ollzall Pontiff should rCC01lCzle hÙnsc!f and cOllte 
to ter1l1S 'ivitlt 'VHAT THEY CALL progress, 'ltlith liberal. 
iS1Jl, alld 'lVz'tll reccnt civilization. But others, \vith 
reason reclaitn that the immovable and unchangeable 
principles of eternal justice be kept in their integrity 
and inviolability, and that the salutary force of our di- 
vine religion be completely preserved. . . . . But 
the patrons of 1I10dern civilisation ,vill not admit of 
any such distinction, even though they declare that 
they are the true and sincere friends of religion. Will- 
ingly ,vould \ve give faith to them, \vere it not that the 
melancholy facts 'v hich are this day before the eyes of 
all Inen prove absolutely the contrary. . . . Among 
these facts, no one is ignorant ho\v solemn Concordats, 
regularly concluded bet\veen the Apostolic See and 
various sovereign princes, have been utterly abolished, 
as recently occurred at Naples. Against \vhich act, in 
this august assembly, ,ve again and again complain, 
venerable brethren, and loudly reclairn in like manner, 
as on other occasions \ve have protested against like 
attempts and violations. 
, But \vhilst this 1J1odcrll civilisatioll fosters every anti- 
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Catholic \vorship, and by no means keeps back infidels 
from public eInployments, nor closes the Catholic 
schools against their s-.)ns, it is irritated against religious 
orùers, against institutions founded to teach Catholic 
schools, and against numerous ecclesiastics of every 
grade, even those ,vho are clothed ,vith the highest cli
- 
nity, of ,vhom not a fe\v drag on an uncertain life in 
miserable exile or imprisonment., and even against dis- 
tinguished laymen, ,\'ho, devoted to us and this IIoly 
See, courageously defend the cause of religion and 
justice. \ Vhilst it grants pecuniary assistance to an ti- 
Catholic institutions and persons, this civilisatioll de- 
spoils the Catholic Church of her Inost lawful posses- 
sions, and puts forth every effort to lower the salutary 
influence of the Church. 1\Ioreover, \vhilst it gives en- 
tire libert:,r to all discourses and ,vritings that attack 
the Church and those \vho from the heart are devoted 
to her, ,vhilst it stirs up, fosters, and favours such 
license, at the saIne tiITle it is exceedingly cautious and 
moderate in repressing the attacks, son1etimes violent 
and excessive, employed against those who publish ex- 
cellent ,vorks, ,vhilst it punishes the authors of these 
,yorks, if they pass the bounds of I110derJ.tion in the 
least degree, ,vith the utmost severity. 
, Can the }{0111an Pontiff ever extend a hand to this 
kind of civilisatioll, or cordially enter into alliance Llnd 
aO"rcement ,vith it? Lct their rCallla1Jll'S bi' rcstorCt to 
b 
thÙl(TS and this 1/0111 See 'LviII be c,'cr consistolt 'iJitlt Ît- 
b , "./ 
self. For trll/;' has it ahi/fl)!S bCCJl the patroll and 1I11rst' 
of real ci'i,ilisatioJl'; the I11011l1J11ents of history De.lr 
,vitness anù prove that in all ages frOtH thi
 IIoly See 
have gone forth, even in to the 1110st rClnote anù u.lrbd- 
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rous nations, right and true hUlnanity, n10ral culture, 
and W!Sdon1. But if llluicr the llallle of civilisatioll is to 
be understood a systelll devised to \veaken, and per- 
haps evcn to destroy, the Church-no, never can the 
Ilo1y See and the Ilon1an Pontiff COllze to ter11lS witlt 
sllt:ll a cÙ,'llisat iOI1. ' 
The Pope goes on to narrate ho,v, in return for his 
paternal concessions, this civilisatioll spattered his 
Council Chan1ber ,,'ith the blood of his l11inister; ho,v 
it stripped the IIoly See of its territories, and, aillidst 
all its infalnies, still called upon the Pontiff to recon- 
cile hilTIsclf \vith this 11l0dC1'Jl civilisatioll. '\Villingly,' 
says the Pontift
 'do '\"C pray for these persons, that 
hy the help of divine grace they may repent. But in 
the 11lean \vhile we cannot rel11ain passive, as if \ve had 
110 care for hun1an calamities. If unjust con- 
cessions are asked of us, \ve cannot consent to them. 
But if pardon be asked for theIn, freely and promptly 
shall \ve be prepared to give it.' 
From one example learn all. Here is the text from 
\vhich the 80th proposition of the Syllabus is extracted, 
and frol11 its Apostolic author \ve learn its true sense. 
l\rr. Gladstone declaillls on the Pope's condemnation 
of all t110dern civiIisation. Ironically the Pope uses 
the ,vord from the mouth of the Church's adversaries, 
until he comes to true civilisation, and then he em- 
br3ces and exalts it. But th'is civilisatz'on \vith \vhich 
the Pope is asked to be reconciled is a civilisation and 
a liberty that breaks do\vn solemn agreements \vith the 
Holy See, and that, ,,'ithout ever consulting the other 
party to the contract, breaks concordats, and puts an 
end to them, renouncing the entire obligation of the 
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sole:nn corn pdCt. This, by natural, divine, interna- 
tional, and even English !a\v, is a great crime. 
It is to Italy in 1861 that the Allocution refers, to a 
country in \vhich the Catholic Church had full posses- 
sion through the faith of its people; and thi's 11lodcrll 
...i'i.,ilisatioll advances infidels into confidence and power, 
tJ the scandal of the people; does everything in its 
po\ver to suppress the Church of the people; rises 
against the religious ordcrs and the educational insti- 
tutions; exiles and imprisons the Bishops; gives every 
license to speech and the press against religion, but 
severely represses \vhatever is earnestly \vritten in its 
defence. I ts liberalism, even in its royal personages 
and ministers of State, does not 'keep faith with 
princes.' .t'\nd its progress moves strongly in the oppo- 
site direction to that loyalty to sovereigns about \\'hich 
I\Ir. Gladstone is so solicitous, when it murdercd the 
Pope's lay :\Iinister of State, revolted and raised insur- 
rection against his throne, as \vell as half a dozcn nlore ; 
and put a number of innocent priests to death in cold 
blood. I..ittle birds have even told us ho\v 1\1 r. Glad- 
stone gave a helping pen, and ho\v his liberal friends 
used the name, the influence, and even the ships of 
England to give an impulse to the progress of tltis 
C'i",ilisatioll. 
The Inùex, as \ve have seen, points to heathen 
Inaxitns and practices fostering political tyranny,falsclJ' 
called state rt:aSOllS, and abhorrent to Christian freedom, 
as an object of censurc. This brings Inc to thc second 
proposition I havc sclected frorn thc Syllabus, as bcing 
an anlple refutation of thc whole of 1\1 r. Glaùstone's 
position. That proposition is the 63d, which conùclnns 
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the error that' it is lawful to refuse obedience to Ia\v- 
fui princes, and even to rebel against theIn.' Under the 
general tenn of la\vful princes the style of Ronlan docu- 
Inents includes all heads of constituted governments, 
not only kings, bu t presidents of republics. For this 
63d proposition \ve are referred to four Papal docu- 
ments. The first of thenl is the very first Encyclical of 
Pius I
{., of Novelnber 1846, in \vhich his Holiness says 
to the Bishops of the Church: 'Strive to inculcate into 
the Christian people due obedience and subjection to 
princes and (ternporal) po\vers, teaching them accord- 
ing to the admonition of the Apostle, that" there is no 
power but from God; and those that are, are ordained 
of God. Therefore he that resisteth the po\ver, resist- 
eth the ordinance of God.' \Vherefore the precept to 
obey the po\yer cannot by anyone be violated \vithout 
sin, unless perchance that be cOlnmanded \vhich is 
against the la\v of God and the Church.' 
The second document referred to for condemnation 
of the proposition in question is the Allocution of Pius 
IX. of October 1847. After treating of the restoration 
of the Latin Patriarch in J erusalcIn, his Holiness says: 
'And here, venerable brethren, \ve openly and loudly 
declare that in this affair, as in all others, all our 
cares, thoughts, and efforts, cOlnpletely estranged froIn 
human policy, tend but to one thing-that the most 
holy religion and doctrine of Christ may shine forth 
more and more, unto all the nations of the earth. 
For although \ve desire that princes to \vhom the 
Lord hath given power, closing their ears to deccit- 
ful and pernicious counsels, may keep the la\v of 
justice, and \valking according to the \vill of God, 111ay 
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protect the rights and liberty of Holy Church, and fron1 
religious duty, as well as hUl11anity, may labour for the 
happiness and prospcrity of thcir people; nevertheless 
,ve are Inost keenly afflicted that in various places men 
arc to be 111et ,vith among the people who, rashly abus- 
ing our name and inflicting grievous injury on our 
person and supreme dignity, dare to refuse due subjec- 
tion to their princes, to stir up Inultitudes against then1, 
and to prolnote crilninal di
turbances. So far is this 
from our thoughts, that in our Encyclical Letter, ad- 
dressed last year to our venerable brothers the Bishops, 
,ve failed not to inculcate obedience to the princes and 
po,vers, from ,vhich, according to the prccept of the 
Christian la\\p, no one can deviate ,vithout sin, unless 
,vhat is cOlnmanded bc against the law of God and the 
Ch urch. ' 
The third document referred to in the 63d error of 
the Syllabus is the Encyclical I.....ctter of Pius I X. of 
Septelnber 8th, 1849, after his return to Rorne fron1 his 
exile in Gaeta. After speaking of the mischievous doc- 
trines and deeds of the Communists and Socialists, the 
Pope says: 'Let the faithful intrusted to your carc bc 
admonished that it belongs to the vcry nature of hUlnan 
society that all should obey the authority that is law- 
fully constituted within it; nor can anything b
 changed 
in the comn1ands of the Lord ,vhich arc declared on this 
subject in the Sacrcd Scriptures, for it is written: U Be 
ye subject to evcry human creaturc for God's s.Ü.:c; 
,vhether it be to the king as excelling, or to govcrnors 
as scnt by hill1 for the punislllnent of evil-docrs and for 
the praise of the good; for so i
 the ,,'ill of God, th.1t by 
doing ,veIl you nlay put to silence the ignor.tnce of 


. 
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foolish men; as free, and not as Inaking liberty ::l. cloak 
for malice, but as the servants of God." And again: 
" I...et every soul be subject to the higher po\vers, for 
there is no po\ver but from God; and those that are, 
are ordained of God. Therefore he that resisteth the 
po \Vcr, resisteth the ordinance of God, and they that 
resist purchase to themselves damnation." 
, Let then11ike\vise kno\v that it is equally a natural, 
and therefore an unchangeable, condition of human 
things, that even among those \vho are not in high 
authority, some by reason of different qualities of mind, 
or body, or of \vealth, or of other external advantages, 
prevail above others; nor ullder allY þretellce of libt'rty 
or equality can it ever become lawful to invade the 
goods or rights of another, or in any \vay to violate 
them. Clear also are the divine precepts on this sub- 
ject, and extant in various places of Sacred Scripture, 
in \vhich \ve are not only prohibited from taking, but 
from desiring, the possessions of another.' 
Let this suffice. 1\1r. Gladstone's principal charge 
is, that \vhilst the Catholics of England are loyal, the 
Pope \vith his abettors uphold principles that are sub- 
versive of loyalty, and the Syllabus is his main proof. 
Let him read and be ashan1ed. 
To sum up the Syllabus: some of its propositions 
defend natural human reason against its detractors, 
others defend Creation against Pantheism, others de.. 
fet)d Christianity against Rationalism, others defend 
natural and Christian ethics against in1moral theories. 
SOine defend Christian faith against LatitudinarianisOi 
3.nd Indifferentism; not a fe\v of the propositions are 
dlJensive of the Church and of 
he prerogatives of the 
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Holy See aga.inst the Church's assailants; others of 
thenl maintain the rights of the civil po\ver to the duty 
and allegiance of its subjects; others, again, the right 
of Christians to Christian Inarriage and Christian educa- 
tion; whilst others of these propositions condemn that 
revolutionary and rebellious spirit \\'hich under false 
na111CS strike at all real freedom, progress, and true 
ci vilisation. 


VII. Ax ApOSTROPHE TO l\TR. GLADSTOXE. 


RIGHT Honourable Sir,-Responding to the call you 
have made upon all English Catholics to give you the 
expression of their sentiments on the charges you have 
brought against their Pontiff and thcir holy religion, I 
have the honour to offer you mine. Though but one 
of a mipion for \vhose voiccs you have called, and al- 
though I can scarcely understand \vhy you exclude thc 
other five milIions \vithin the British Isles, I claim the 
right to be considered the representative of at least 
one-tenth of that million. If in defending Catholic 
truth and loyalty against your pen I seem in sonIC de- 
fensive strokes to put in the sharp edge of contro\'crsy, 
your courtesy will rightly ascribe it to thc keenness of 
your assault. The temper of the assailant brings out 
in reverberation the temperament of the defendant, a
 
the strings of one instrument set in Inotion awaken the 
chords of another, though in tones more subdued. 
After ages of cruel persecution, the Catholics of this 
country \vere living in peace and content, loving their 
Church and Pontiff, loving their Queen and countrr, 
anò your political efforts in their favour had contributed 
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to their peace, \\Then, to our sudden al11azement, and 
\vith no slight shock to our gratitude, \ve found our re- 
ligious principles, in their bearing on our civil alle- 
giance, called \vith vehemence into question by your 
eloquent, but this time misguided, pen. In your Ex- 
postulation, you call upon us to disclailTI doctrines and 
principles of conduct that neither in the mind of our 
ecclesiastical superiors nor our own have any existence; 
and that upon allegations that, short of absolute proof, 
\ve have every reason to believe \vere prompted by a 
factious party, once our brethren in faith, but no\v 
engaged in assaulting and ungenerously reviling that 
supreme authority of God's Church \vhich \vas once 
their rock of security. Even should \ve be mistaken in 
ascribing the violence of your attack to the personal 
influence of those misguided men, there can be no mis- 
take in tracing the nlaterials you have used to the book 
in \vhich they have dra\vn up their false indictment. 
It is the privilege of those \vho have been \vronged 
to complain; and \vhen the \vrong comes frol11 one to 
\vhom they have habitually looked for right, the breath 
of complaint comes from those deeper sources of emo- 
tion that touch upon the verge of indignation. Nothing 
inflicts pain like the breaking do\vn of trust, especially 
\vhere no reason has been sho\vn for the change. When 
the Bishops of Ireland opposed the scheme of mixed 
university education, they stood equally upon their re- 
ligious principles, their constitutional right, and expe- 
rience of the evils of mixed education. That \vhich 
you proffered to them as a boon, they discovered to be 
an evil. What \vas there in this, although it proved 
the occasion of breaking up a l\1inistry inclining to its 
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fall, to justify an unprovoked attack upon thc Pope and 
the Catholics of England, not on the ground of the 
university scheme, but on the totally different plea of a 
disloyalty ,vhich, you yourself adlnit, does not exist 
among us ? 
At a time ,,,hen every Christian force is needed to 
check the advance of unchristian, infidel, and atheistic 
invasions upon the peace and happiness of Inankind, to 
dra\v up a severe accusation against the head of the 
greatest Christian cOInmunity-accusation on n1atters 
that the accuscd look upon as criminal; to rest that 
accusation not upon proof, but on conjecture; to colour 
it and to hcighten it \vith all the arts of rhetoric; to 
subscribe it ,vith a great and influcntial name, and then, 
kno\ving the cffect it Inust produce of inflanling preju- 
dice and enkindling strife, to flood the country and the 
\vorld at large ,vith 100,000 copies of it, is \vhat \\'c did 
not expect, and could not bcforehand have belicvcd. 
It is not as if the Protestant population of the country 
had any truc knowlcdge by,vhich to judge ,,"hat the 
Catholic religion is, or ,vhat are its principles anù prac- 
tices. They have had nothing of it in thcir minds for 
centuries but a grotesque caricature, to ,vhich your 
Expostulation corresponds. 
\Vheresoever prejudice, bigotry, and hatred of the 
Catholic religion and its professors prevail, there, as 
your correspondence ,vill have proved, you have added 
flalne to fire. Can this be justified on any party, poli- 
tical, or hUInan Inotive? Is it a deed that has tnet the 
approval of the nobler-minded men of this country or 
of the prcss, or of the Jnore prudcnt and abler Incn of 
your party? Unlcss it bc thc intention to strike your 
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roots into lo\ver strata in search of a ne\v party, \vhat is 
there to explain this do\vn\vard course? 
The venerable Pontiff \vhom ,ve love so ,veIl, \vhat 
has he done that you should strike at him? \Vhy 
should you, \vho profess Christianity, join the throng 
of scorners \vho buffet the Apostle of Christ? By ,vhat 
,vord, by \vhat deed, has he done injury to any mortal 
being, except: according to his divine commission, to 
,yarn men from error and exhort them to the truth, 
except to turn their \vay from evil and dra\v it unto 
good ? For long years he has been a spectacle of the 
righteous man suffering, to the ,vodd, to angels, and to 
Inen. Suffering is undoubtedly the allotted portion of 
prophets, apostles, and saints, yet no less undoubtedly 
are men the inflictors of that suffering. Faith broken 
,vith hiln by half the po\vers of the \vorld, stripped of 
the patrimony that protected the freedom of his prede- 
cessors for more than a thousand years, he sees the 
strength of the \vorld and much of its thought con1- 
bined against him. His Bishops are persecuted and 
imprisoned, their clergy and the n1embers of the reli- 
gious orders are scattered and dispersed by violence, 
leaving devoted Christian populations without pastors 
or Sacraments. Yet you, Right Honourable Sir, \vho 
once carried your energies in defence of the imprisoned 
as far as the South of Italy, profess not to understand 
the merits of that unprovoked persecution in Germany 
that rivals, and in malignity surpasses, the persecution 
of Christianity by the Roman Cæsars. 
Is it possible that a man of large Inind and poEtical 
experience like your o\vn can irnagine, still less can 
gravely state to the ,vorld, that this same Pontiff. 
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- 
amidst his sufferings and solitude, can be plotting a 
dangerous combination of physical forces, expecting 
there\vith to reëstablish an order of things ,,,hich, 
through the injustice of men, God has permitted to 
depart? A Pope seated on a terrestrial throne, f re- 
erected on the ashes of a city amidst the ,vhitening 
bones of the people,' is a combination of ilnages such 
as l\Ir. Gladstone may contelnplate ,vith artistic enjoy- 
ment, but from the very notion of ,vhich a Pope ,,"ould 
turn \vith horror. 
Prussia has been long habituated to chastise its 
people ,vith stick and cane, and that a tninister of that 
country should strike a man \vhen he is down is not 
so very surprising. But that an EnglisllInan, and that 
Englishman l\Ir. Gladstone, should strike a man \\.hen 
he is do\vn, and that a man of the highest and most 
venerable dignity, stricken already \vith years, stripped 
of strength, his place contracted from a kingdo111 to a 
virtual prison; in his sorrows and solitudc to strikc 
such a man, and that ,vith foul blo\vs, is ,vhat honour- 
able men ,vould not have believed, had you not given 
them the proofs of it. 
Be not surprised that an act like this should dra\v 
from us no other response than a just indignation. 
One good, ho\vever, beyond intention you have donc. 
By compelling the Catholics of this country to give a 
closer consideration to the Apostolic acts of their Pon- 
tiff than they had hitherto done, they have learned to 
apprcciate him the more. 
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